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THERE IS NO TIME 
TO LOSE 








Wwe heated controversy dying in the Socialist Party 
the party members may well turn to the urgent work 
which present opportunitie make possible. 


stock of the situation: 


Out of more than 38 million votes cast in the presi- 
dential election of 1932 the Socialist Party polled close 
to 900,000. Probably ten million voters did not vote at 
all, and this is a conservative estimate. The Socialist 
Party vote was probably about one-fiftieth of the number 


of voters in this country. 


There are tens of millions of voters, a majority of 
whom would not be able to define the difference between 
Socialism and nudism. They do not have knowledge of 
the simplest elements of the Socialist program. To reach 
them at all and enlist a mild interest in what we are striv- 
ing for, it is esential to place before them our most ele- 


mentary ideas. 


They are not even in the primary grade of Socialist 
education. It is necessary to interest them first in our pri- 


mary education before they will even become interested 
in the more advanced aspects of our philosophy and pro- 
gram. As the late Eugene Wood used to say, “In large 
sections of the country there are more white elephants 
than there are Socialists."’ That is, in large sections there 


are practically no Socialists at all. 


Now the depression and its problems present us with 
unusual opportunities, but there are also disadvantages. 
Millions of workers have a sense of being the victims of 
unmerited wrongs, but long privations also tend to de- 
stroy hope and foster a sense of resignation. Let us not 
forget that the slums of the large cities were never strong- 

7 holds of Socialism. On the contrary, they became for- 
tresses of reactionary and corrupt politics. 
not necessarily mean intellectual awakening. 


it brings stupor and loss of hope. 


. Making allowance for all this, it still is true that large 
numbers of the workers develop a fighting spirit. 
are alert to what is happening and they are open to new 
ideas. The large following which the Kingfish and Father 
Coughlin have is evidence of their resentment. That they 
follow these demagogues is natural. They will begin to 
desert these gentlemen when we get our elementary ideas 


before them. 


Unless we undertake this-work now and and keep it 
up into the campaign struggle next year, we are certain 
to reap disappointment in November, 1936. There is no 
If we are candid with ourselves we must 
admit that we have lost nearly a year of fruitful educa- 


time to lose. 


tional work. The result is that we have come perilously 
near to a standstill and only resumption of brisk activities 
é will enable us to recover important lost ground. 


There is work to do and plenty of it. 
the masses, give hope to the dullards, inform those who 


Let us go to 


grope for knowledge, get workers into the party, teach 
; elementals and build for next year’s struggle. Power fol- 
lows education; education does not follow power. We 


repeat, there is work to do. 


Let’s do it! 





N. Y. Socialists Approve 


Party’s Harmony Pact 





State Committee Unani- 

mously Approves Com- 

. pact With N. E. C.— 

Aggressive Legislative 
Campaign Planned 


HE “peace pact”, adopted the 

previous week by the Social- 
ist party’s National Executive 
Committee in consultation with 
nine members—constituting a 
majority — of the New. York 
state committee, was unanimous- 
ly ratified by the New York state 
committee at a highly important 
meeting Monday night, called to 
put the final seal of approval to 
a move designed to end the fra- 


tricidal strife that had been rag- 
ing in the party for a number of 
months. The full text of the 


“pact” was printed in this paper 
last week, together with the story 
of its adoption. 
The meeting, presided over by 
State Chairman Louis Waldman 
and meeting in the People’s House, 
4 also approved of the legislative 
program drawn up by the Inter- 
state Conference a few weeks pre- 
and created machinery to 


viously, 

carry the program into effect. 
‘eh That legislative program in- 
4 cludes a series of highly important 

labor bills, and an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United 
‘ States, based upon the Hillquit 

Workers’ Rights Amendment, but 

brought up-to-date to meet the 


(Continued on Page Five) 








Now Is the Time 
To Build Party, 
Says Hoan 


With Disputed Issues Settled 
Socialists Can Now Build 
For 1936, Says Milwaukee 
Mayor of Party Situation. 


By Daniel W. Hoan 

HE Socialist Party may now go 

ahead with its constructive 
work without fearing a split. 

While of course no settlement 
of such a problem is going to be 
acceptable to all party members, I 
am certain that all will rejoice 
with me that now we can get down 
to work at a time when we must 
start to lay the foundations for the 
greatest campaign in all party his- 
tory in 1936. Unless the ground- 
work is laid this year by printing 
and distributing millions of pieces 
of literature, sending out organiz- 
ers, getting radio time, and build- 
ing up the Socialist press, our 
campaign will not be the success 
it must be in order to help the 
workers and farmers organize to 
save America. 

Our most immediate need now 
is a successful conclusion to the 
1935 United Socialist Drive. About 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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to the BIG 


Let us take 


Misery does 
Too often 


They 


By James Oneal 


strike involving most of the trade 
unions in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
the birthplace and life-long home 
of Eugene V. Debs, began early 
Monday morning and was called 
off Tuesday night. The strike 
was in part the climax to a policy 
followed by the local Chamber 
of Commerce-for some twenty 
years. That policy finally pro- 
voked the finest demonstration 
of labor solidarity that has oc- 
curred in this country since the 
Seattle’ general ‘strike in 1919. 
The members of 48 trade unions 
came to the aid of a group of 
their class who had been on 
strike in the Columbian Enamel- 
ing and Stamping Company since 
March. 
The patience of the organized 
workers came to an end when 
Thursday of last week strike- 
breakers were imported to break 
the strike. Delegates of 48 trade 
unions met the following night and 
issued an ultimatum that unless 
the strikebreakers were deported 
by 1 p. m. there would be a “la- 
bor holiday” Monday morning. 
The scabs remained, and on 
Monday the economic life of Terre 
Haute came almost to a standstill. 
The city was without trolley cars, 
taxicabs, ice, gasoline, milk, and 
fresh meat. Eleven motion pic- 
ture houses were closed. So was 
the Terre Haute House the largest 
hotel in town, the Hulman whole- 
sale firm, where Eugene V. Debs 
worked as a clerk, and other enter- 
prises. 
Governor Steps In 

The economic life of the city 
was being paralyzed when Gov- 
ernor McNutt sent treops into 
the city and martial law was 
declared. McNutt was once a 
commander of the American 
Legion and is the most reaction- 
ary executive the state has ever 


TWO-DAY “labor holiday” 
which became a_ general 





Terre Haute Workers’ 
General Strike Call 
N Thursday, July 18, the 
Columbian © Enameling ‘and 
Stamping. Company in Terre 
Haute imported 58 strikebreakers 
to break the resistence of its work- 
ers who had been on strike for 
several months. The following 
night representatives of 48 trade 
unions met in the Labor Temple 
and declared that there would be 
a “labor- holiday” of the members 
of the unions if the strikebreakers 
were mot deported out of Vigo 
County by t-a.-m., Monday, July 
22. The text of the statement 
adopted by the 48 unions follows: 
“WHEREAS: In protest of the 
action taken by the Columbian 
Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany and the city officials in 
their action of importing strike- 
breakers into the city of Terre 
Haute, and in this manner aid- 
ing and abetting an industry to 
break a peaceful strike of cit- 
izens and taxpayers of our fair 
city who were in the employe of 
this said industry which has 
never been civic. minded enough 
to consent to being included in 
the limits of the city and pay 
taxes as such and carry their 
part of the city police and fire 
protection. which they now are 
securing. They, in the past, hav- 
ing berated labor for so-called of- 
fenses of securing their legitim- 
(Continued on Page Two) 


had. Several months ago he 
signed a drastic anti-syndicalist 
law which was sponsored by the 
Legion and reactionary organi- 
zations. The Governor’s procla- 
mation. declared that no meet- 
ings would be permitted and 
that crowds and pickets would 
be dispersed. 

On Tuesday about 4,000 pickets 
and sympathizers. gathered around 
the struck plant and the order was 
given to disperse them under the 

martial law ruling against public 

assemblages. The troops went into 
|action with tear gas bombs. and 








Terre Haute Strike Was Uprising 
Against Commerce Chamber Rule 


“We didn’t 


the pickets retreated. 
want bloodshed,” said L. G. Brown, 
president of the Enameling and 
Stamping Union, “but we are not 
going to give.up until they take 
those guards away from the plant.” 

Tuesday. night the strike was 
called off, but the workers had 
made history. The strike was not 
called by the Central Labor Coun- 
cil although it had been considered 
at a previous meeting. Perhaps it 
was thought best that the affiliated 
unions should make the decision in 
a special conference called to con- 
sider aid to the strikers 

The Chamber of Commerce 

Back of this upheaval is a long 
story of domination of the city: by 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 
For more than twenty years its 
policy has been to bring in new 
industries, exempt them from tax- 
ation as much as possible, break 
up the unions and establish a para- 
dise of capitalist exploitation. 

The Columbian Enameling and 
Stamping Company was brought 
to the city some twenty years ago 
by invitation of the Chamber. 
Local Socialists in their campaigns 
used to single out this plant as an 
example of Chamber domination. 
The proclamation of the 48 unions 
calling for the “labor holiday,” 
printed on this page, points out 
that the company is not included 
within the city limits and does not 
pay) taxes, and yet it and other 
corporations expect fire and police 
protection. 

Chamber policy in this matter 
was underwritten by the city 
government. The “open shop” 
became a religious creed of the 
Chamber Babbitts and since the 
death of Eugene V. Debs the 
Chamber has had the insuffer- 
able insolence to advertise Terre 
Haute as the home of Debs and 
mention the cemetery in which 
his ashes are buried. The ex- 
pleiters who thus also try to 





WITH WHICH IS 
COMBINED 





Berlin Race Riots Provoked 
To Divert Attention from 





Hitler Apes Czar 
In Stirring Up 
Persecution 


Savages Turned Loose on 
Helpless Jews to Make 
Masses Forget Their 
Troubles. 


By John Powers 
TNFORMATION from Ger- 
many indicates clearly that the 
Nazi regime is approaching an 
economic and _ political crisis 
threatening its existence. 
In another column of this issue 
the reader will find an account by 
Francis Williams, financial expert 
of the London Daily Herald, of the 
critical financial situation develop- 
ing in Germany as a result of the 
reckless expenditures on war prep- 
arations by the Hitler government, 
the undermining of the financial 
and economic structure of the 
country, and the effects this is hav- 
ing upon industry and social ser- 
vices. 
The Hitler regime is obviously 
nearing a point when it will be 
called to account by the laws of 
finance and economics for its 
drunken-sailor policy of uncon- 
trolled spending on instruments of 
war and the grave dislocations pro- 
voked by Nazi economic experi- 
ments. 
Information reaching us direct 





exploit the memory of the great 
Socialist were among those who 
hounded Debs into the peniten- 
tiary. 


(Continued on Page Two) 











By Eli A. Kahn 

PERMANENT Negro La- 
bor Committee, to help organ- 
ize Negro workers into unions 
affiliated with the American Fe- 
deration of Labor, and at the 
same time to eradicate race pre- 
judice and discrimination of Ne- 
gto workers from the ranks of 
the labor movement, was created 
as a result of the fine Negro la- 
bor conference in Harlem last 
week. 
The organization committee, 
after hours of labor, brought reso- 
lutions embodying the following 
program, which was unanimously 
adopted by the conference: 
1—To cooperate with existing 
trade unions in the organization of 
unorganized Negro workers. 
2—To conduct workers’ educa- 
tion classes and institutes in or- 
der to make the Negro workers 
conscious of their class interests 
and power and find their rightful 
place as part of the broad Amér- 
ican labor movement. 
38—To participate in, and to as- 
sist in organizing and developing 
strikes on the part of: existing 
bona fide trade unions against wage 
cuts, for higher wages, shorter 
working hours, better working con- 
ditions, and the right of self- 
organization. 
4—To establish and maintain a 
Negro Labor News service for 
publicizing the struggles of the 
workers in general and the Negro 
workers in particular to the end 
of making the Negro workers more 
labor-minded. 
5—To work in the interest of 
bringing all available Negro work- 
ers into the A. F. of L. and to ad- 
vocate mixed instead of separate 
locals, and to oppose all discrimi- 
natory practices based upon race 
or similar differences wherever 
such exists. 
6—To work and fight for the 
elimination of color bar and color 
pledges in the ritual of any na- 
tional and international union affil- 
iated with the A. F. of L. 
The policy, program and general 
activities-of the Negro Labor Com- 
mittee will conform and be in har- 
mony with the trade union policy 
and program ‘of the A. F. of L., 


Negro Workers Build Organization 
At Great Harlem Labor Conference 





members of the executive commit- 
tee. . 
Members of the committee are: 

Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman; 
A. Philip -Randolph, Vice-Chair- 
man; Winifred Gittens, Financial 
Secretary; Noah C. A. Walter, Jr., 
Executive Secretary; Julius Hoch- 
man, Vice-Pres., I.L.G.W.U.; Tho- 
mas Young, Building. Service Em- 
ployees’ Union; Abraham Miller, 
Manager, N. Y. Joint Board, A.C. 
W.ofA.; Morris Feinstone, Secre- 
tary, United Hebrew Trades; Mur- 
ray Baron, Suit Case Workers’ 
Union; L. Lederman, Pocketbook 
Workers’ Union; Clifford McLeod, 
Building Service Employees’ Union; 
Jos. Mackey, International Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union; T. Poston, 
New York Newspaper Guild; Mur- 
ray Gross, Local 22, I.L.G.W.U.; 
Wm.. Alex Conaway, Musicians’ 
Union; Jack Buttler, Taxi Drivers’ 
Union; Norm&n Donaway, Dress 
and Waists Pressers’.Union; Edw. 
Richardson, Van Drivers’ Union, 
Local 814; Edith Ransom, Local 
22, LLG.W.U.; B. F. McLaurin, 
Brotherhood of Pullman Porters; 
Lyra Sixot, Ladies’ Neckwear 
Union; P. A. Moore, Dining Car 
Union Local 370; I. P. Levinson, 





Trade Unionist Mayor Pro- 
tects Workers in Right 
To Strike 


ALEXANDRIA, Va., writes La- 
bor, organ of the railway unions, 
lies across the Potomac River from 
Washington. It is one of the his- 
toric cities of the nation. There 
George Washington attended 
church and meetings of his Mas- 
onic Lodge. 

At the present time Alexandria 
has a labor union mayor, E. C. 
Davison, secretary-treasurer of the 
Machinists. It also has a number 
of sweatshops, and that combina- 
tion is the reason for this article. 
When clothing workers struck 
against bad conditions Mayor Da- 
vison sent policemén to the plants. 

“The policemen are there,” 
Davison told the strikers, “to 
protect your rights.. This gov- 
ernment gives you the right to 
strike and if anyone interferes 
with it, they’re going to get 


Knitgood Workers’ Union; Ber- 
tram Taylor, Union Mechanics’ 
Association; Jacob Mirsky, Presi- 
dent, Bricklayers’ Union; Gordon 
Hayns, Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Local 1888; Jack Waldheim, Motion 
Picture Operators’ Union Local 
306. 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., in a letter sent his ap- 
proval of the work being done by 
the Negro Labor Committee. “We 
are constantly endeavoring,” Mr. 
Green wrote, “to promote a con- 
dition where all international 
unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, clothed 
with autonomous authority, will 
conform to the declarations, proce- 
dure and principles of the A. F. 
of L. itself regarding the admis- 
sion of members without regard to 
race, creed, color or nationality. 
We are certain that time and pa- 
tience will bring about a solution 
of: our vexed problem.” 

A similar pledge of cooperation 
was made by William Mahoney, 
State organizer for the Federation, 
who described the movement as a 
long-needed step in the right di- 
rection. 

“Only too often,” he declared, 
“have rapacious and greedy em- 


Federation of Labor Takes 


from Germany is that the Nazi re- 
gime has lost greatly in standing 
and prestige among the masses of 
the people, that disillusionment 
and disappointment are becoming 
more and more widespread and 
that, in their search for escape the 
Nazis are compelled to stage a 
diversion which would deflect the 
attention of the people from the 
extremely serious internal situa- 
tion. 
Back of the Terror 

This is the true explanation of 
the new wave of terror sweeping 
Germany against Jews, Socialists. 
Catholics, Free Masons and others. 
The situation recalls the conduct of 
the Czarist government in the last 
years of its decay, when it sought 
salvation in pogroms against Jews 
by arousing the sadistic instincts 
of the mob against helpless ele- 
(Continued on Page Three) 


Wisc. F. of L. 
Backing Hillquit 
Amendment 





Stand Against Profit Sys- 
tem; Ohl and Handley, 
Socialists, Reelected. 


Special to The New Leader 
PPLETON, Wis. Wisconsin 
labor unions have committed 

themselves to war upon the profit 

system. 

Without a dissenting vote the 





ployers set black against white 
and white against black in an ef-| 
fort to defeat labor organization.” | 

The conference adopted resolu- | 
tions demanding removal of color | 
bars in all labor unions, urging 
Federal anti-lynching legislation, 
favoring the 30-hour work-week, 
urging the Congress to pass the 
Hillquit Workers’ Rights Amend- 
ment, a resolution asking Negro 
clergymen to devote at least one 
Sunday each month to consid- 
eration of the economic plight of 
the worker-parishoner. Another 
resolution which was referred to 
the incoming executive committee 
condemned Mussolini’s aggression 
in Ethiopia, called for freedom of 
the Scottsboro Boys and Angelo 
Herndon, and against war and fas- 


Other speakers who addressed 
the conference were Morris Fein- 
stone, A. Philip Randolph, Mrs. 
Gertrude Ayers and Frank R. 








“e 





according to statements made > 


locked up, not you.” 





Crosswaith. 








j 









» | vention of the Wisconsin Federa- 


which declared the sole remedy 


of production for use and not for 
profit.” 


poration Bill, 
legislative measure, was endorsed 
as a step in the right direction. |< 
This bill would empower the state 
to take over all factories and en- 
gage in any business it saw fit. 


the convention, the largest the fed-|« 
eration ever held, 


cism. It also calls for the forma- temper was militant and on prac- 
tion of a labor party by the/ tically every question the delegates 
workers. took an advanced position. 


decline jobs on the federal relief 
program, in a resolution adopted 
on PWA. The resolution also urged 


delegates to the 43rd annual con- 
tion of Labor, which met here 
last week-end, adopted a report 
from the executive committee 
for the present misery and suf- 


fering is “a comprehensive plan 


The Wisconsin Production Cor- 
the main Socialist 


Four hundred delegates attended 


The 


general 


Union members were urged to 


the currencies 


nations, 


many’s position when 
torium on external debts was first 
declared. But although the German 
government used 


Collapsing Nazi Regime 


Financial Ruin 
Facing Reich, 
Expert Shows 


Hitler Regime Cannot Stand 
Terrific Strain of Cost of 
Rearmament, Williams 


Shows. 


By Francis Williams 
Financial Expert, London Daily 
Herald 

AZI Germany, drunk with 
military ambition and_ the 
heady wine of armament expen- 
diture, is staggering to a new 
financial and economic crisis. 
The outside world is confronted 
with a boastful, confident Ger- 
many, building airplanes and 
submarines, extending her army, 
rattling the sabre of militarism 
with a pre-war arrogance. 
But the real masters of Ger- 
many, Schacht and his banker 
friends and the big industrialists, 
are growing worried. They are 
beginning to wonder how and 
when the bill is to be footed. 
They have need to wonder. Un- 
der Hitler Germany is spending for 
war at a tremendous rate, 
No one outside Germany knows 
quite at what rate. Certainly no 
one inside Germany, with the ex- 
ception of the inner ring of those 
in control, knows. 
The German public are asked 
cheer a huge increase in the na 
building program. 
They are asked to support and 
apparently at the moment do 
heartily support the military train- 
ing of over 8,500,000 men of the 
1901 to 1915 classes who have been, 
or are to be, called up. 
But they are not told what the 
cost of it all is to be. 
Budget Kept Secret 
So great indeed is the ignorance 
in which they are being kept that 
the Budget returns which were due 
on April 1 have been postponed 
again and again. 
They are, presumably, too de 
pressing to be published, for the 
previous Budget showed an accu- 
mulated deficit of close upon $900,. 
000,000. 
On the revenue side the “invis- 
ible’ Budget for 1934-35, about 
which men and women in Germany 
may talk only in lowered voices 
when they are sure they will not 
be overheard, is made up, it is be- 
lieved, of large short-term borrow- 
ing. 
But no one except Hitler and 
Schacht and a few others know. 
A frantic attempt is being made 
now to find some means of produc- 
ing a budget which at any rate 
will balance—whether or no it is 
an honest balance does not matter. 
If the attempt proves too diffi- 
cult, as well it may, no budget 
statement will be issued this year, 
for the Nazi financial authorities 
now affirm that nzither in finan- 
cial nor other matters are they 
bound by law “except in so far as 
the law accords with Nazi prin- 
ciples.” 
Peace Industries Depressed 
Meanwhile, while Germany con- 
tinues to spend for war, her peace- 
time industries become more de- 
pressed, her international trade 
continues to decline, and her 
foreign debtors remain largely 
unpaid. 
Where, then, comes the money 
for armaments? How long can the 
present condition last? 
There is, of course, in the affairs 





of all nations a distinction to be 


made between internal 
ternal spending. 

A nation may 
funds in 


and ex- 


have sufficient 
its OWN currency to pay 


external debts, but because of ex- 


change restrictions or the inability 
to export goods to the creditor 
countries concerned, in conse 
juence of tariff barriers, it may be 
unable to secure sufficient foreign 
exchange to pay external debts in 
of the creditor 


Loan Defaults Certain 


That was to some extent Ger- 
the mora- 


exchange diffi- 





(Continued on Page Two) 
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ho is This Mat 
ight to the Abyssinians? 





By Arturo Giovanitti 


w most ominous news of 
™ the last few days is, without 
pubt, that of the impending war 





yeen Italy and Ethiopia, or 


rather between Mussolini’s hired 


assassins and the bare-footed, 


helpless hordes of Haile Selassie. 


‘That the war is now inevitable 


no intelligent person will gain- 
Say; short of some supernatural 
interference Il Duce will march; 
that is, he will make his gang- 
Sters march against the lastAfri- 
can empire and drench it with 

The issues leading to this con- 
flict are too vague and abscure to 
be discussed here, but it is safe 
to say that at the bottom of them 
there lie two ancient factors, the 
greed and rapacity of imperialis- 
tic nations which is common 





Arturo Giovanitti 


enough to almost all of Europe 
and cannot be imputed to Italy 
alone; and the consuming passion 
for military glory which gnaws at 
the heart of every dictator and 
generally brings about his 
downfall. 
cod + * 

I hold no brief for Haile Selas- 
ste. a ruler he may have a more 
legitimate title than Mussolini but 
he is not much more desirable. He 
is an absolute monarch, a despot 
and as such an unmitigated scoun- 
drel; while his pompous and ridic- 
ulous titles of Negus Neghesti, 
King of Kings and Emperor of 
Emperors, Son of Solomon, Con- 
quering Lion of Judah, and Light 
of the World, are not properly se- 
lected to endear him to me and 
lead me to espouse his cause. 

Unquestionably there is as little 
democracy and freedom in his dark 
empire as in the whilom homeland 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi; and all 
in all, so far as the Abyssinians 
are concerned, it should not make 
much difference—all other things 
being equal—whether they be rid- 
den and lashed by a bearded and 
bemantled Negro or by a black- 
shirted pop-eyed trogiodyte. 

Fascist Impudence 

On the other hand, the fascist 
clamor that this is a war of civili- 
zation against barbarism is the us- 
ual reason of the wolf for eating 
the lamb, which this time, how- 
ever, is a great big black ram with 
long horns, and not very easy to 
swallow. Of course, it is quite true 
that slavery is still rife in Ethiopia 
and that forced labor is the rule 
rather than the exception, but that 
such pious indignation should come 
from Mussolini and his fellow turn- 
keys of the Italian people is the 
acme of impudence and hypocrisy. 

Is there, indeed, any other 
country where workers and 
thinkers are more savagely en- 
slaved than they are in Italy? 
Is there any other nation in the 
world which not only holds in 
trammels the bodies of the toil- 
ers but also throttles their 
groans and atrophies their brains 
to such fiendish extent as Italy? 

Indeed, neither nation will gain 
anything by winning this war, and 
the whole filthy affair might be 
dismissed with a grimace of dis- 
gust were it not for the hundreds 
of thousands of innocent youths 
who will be slaughtered on both 
sides and the dreadful potentiali- 
ties of a new, vaster and more hor- 
rible carnage. Could this war be 
circumscribed to Italy and Ethio- 


pia alone, fearful as it would be it 
might perhaps prove ultimately a 
blessing in disguise by prodding 
the people of both nations into a 
revolution against their tyrants, 
but the chances are that it will 


not be so confined. 
The Greatest Danger 
All Europe is an armed camp; 
alliances are made and broken al- 
most every week; all ancient hat- 
reds still rankle, national pride is 
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rampant and the worship of brute 
force has taken the place of rea- 
Anything might 
set fire to this immense powder 
and blow civilization 
into atoms, if civilization may be 
called the monstrous social ar- 
rangement which permits 
horrors. But the gravest danger 
of all, perhaps the only real danger 
just now, lies in the criminal am- 
bitions of dictators and their mad 
terror of the people whose wrath, 
sullen and -silent as it is, is ever 
smouldering about them. 

arriving to 
through great exploits on the red 
billows of war may, and often did, 
themselves to maintain 
peace; but those who suddenly 
leap out of obscurity to the lime- 
light, the upstarts like ‘the \gram- 
marian Hitler and the encyclopoe- 
dian Mussolini are always destined 
to seek the only glory they con- 
ceive in the pomp and panoply of 


Mussolini who is not even king, 
who never rose above the rank of 
corporal, who subdued no armed 
enemies, must feel this burning 
sense of inferiority to the great 
-onquerors he so clownishly apes. 
A primary grade schoolmaster 
who suddenly becomes the leader 
of 500,000 mercenaries, who sées 
his statues raised in the public 
stadia, 
‘hanges uniforms and chargers 
shree or four times ‘a day, 
wears the oak leaves of the Im- 
perator on postage stamps and 
roars snappy Napoleonic phrases 
to cowed cheering mobs, cannot 
obviously permit himself to pass 
yn to history without some mighty 
The idea ‘that he 
will be remembered in the future 
only as the conquistador of poor 
Italian workers, his former follow- 
ers, the pillager of cooperatives, 
the destroyer of labor whions, the 
Attila and the Tamerlane who laid 
waste hamlets and farmhouses in- 
habited by starving and unarmed 
peasants, must eat at his entrails 


The Great Hope 


He must do something bigger 
and grander and he must do it in 
a hurry before he is felled by a 
bullet or, worse still, is laid inglor- 
iously low by an attack of indiges- 
tion. Therefore, in order to appease 
the unholy ambition and the blood- 
lust of a brute, an entire nation in 
chains and in mourning must ac- 
claim him ‘godlike (“Mussolini is 
always right!” is the first article 
of the code all Italian journalists 
must sign) and bleed and kill and 
torture and be tortured without 
hope of respite and deliverance. 

Who will stop this madman? 
Who indeed has any desire or in- 
The League 
of Nations is impotent if not alto- 
gether dead; the Kellogg pact has 
no power and no one will even in- 
voke it; the concert of nations is 
nothing but a palaver of hyenas 
around a carrion; the Vatican has 
lost its thunder and while cursing 
var daren’t excommunicate the 
warmakers, and the so-called spir- 
itual forces of mankind confine 
themselves to prayers and sweet 
faith in the ultimate justice of 


There is no hope then? 

The greatest, the most ancient 
force in the world, vigorous, irre- 
sistible, imperishable like time and 
life is ever awake and ever watch- 


It is the force of labor which 
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Some of the Trade Unionists who participated in the notable Negro trade union conference in 
Harlem last week. Story on Page 1, 3 





Terre Haute Strike Was 
Uprising Against C. of C. 


(Continued from Page One) 

A week before the general strike 
broke the Chamber issued what the 
union workers called a “fascist 
manifesto” in support of the enam- 
eling plant. This document stirred 
the labor movement to its depths 
and contributed to the decision in 
favor of the “holiday.” 

The backgrounds of this labor 
upheaval are of unusual interest. 
Terre Haute lies in the heart of the 
Indiana bituminous coal field. Years 
before the economic crisis began 
in 1929 the mining villages were 
centers of revolting misery. The 
decline of the industry left thou- 
sands of miners and their families 
stranded and dependent upon char- 
ity. The city was also becoming 
known as a “little Pittsburgh.” 
The Chamber of Commerce brought 
plant after plant to the edge of 
the city limits and kept the “open 
shop” flag flying. 

The Chamber Blacklist 

One by one the unions were 
beaten in the “prosperity” years of 
Coolidge and Hoover and the 
Chamber practically ruled the city. 
The Labor Temple became almost 
an empty shell. The organized 
workers lost their fighting spirit. 
For a time the central body even 
sent a delegate to the Chamber in 
the vain hope of changing its pol- 
icy. The Building Trades Council 
in 1929 sent a long communication 
to the Chamber appealing for a 
more “Christian” spirit. This was 
accompanied with references to the 
life of Christ and concluded with 
a quotation from Longfellow’s “The 
Arsenal at Springfield.” 

Surely, workers could not be 
more humble before ruling organ- 
ized capital than in this Golden 
Age of Coolidge and Hoover. 

The industrial crisis found the 
organized workers weakened and 
almost crushed. A number of times 
when the writer returned to Terre 
Haute he found it difficult to hold 
a public meeting. Socialist agita- 
tors were quietly blacklisted and 
were compelled to leave the city. 
The local party organization slow- 
ly crumbled and the Communist 
warfare against the party almost 
finished the work done by the 
Chamber of Gommerce. 


Revival of Fighting Spirit 

So this economic ulcer festered 
until the enactment of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Its 
possibilities electrified the workers. 


even now decrees once again 
that there is a state of war 
between the Workers of the 
World and fascism in all its 
forms a war of extermination 
and extinction which shall never 
be mediated nor brought to a 
truce, the rumble and roar of 
whose merciless battles are even 
now to be heard in the distance 
by all those who have ears to 
hear! 





Eventually the city which was less 
than 20 per cent organized became 
almost 90 per cent organized. Again 
came disappointment. The unions 
found that the NRA of itself con- 
tained no magic. To reap gains 
the workers had to be on the job, 
to insist and to strike, if necessary. 
Numerous local strikes occurred in 
the weeks before the “labor holi- 
day” was declared. The working 


is not enough. 


NOW TO BUILD UP PARTY! 


(Continued from Page One) 

a dozen states are ahead of their 
contributions last year at 
time, which is encouraging, but it 


Every member should make it 
his business to check up on -his 
branch or local Drive Director, or 


class was no longer humble before 
the Chamber oligarchs. The fight- 
ing spirit of the unions had re- 
turned, and it was a timely revival. 
On the edge of the city stood 
the Enameling plant. For twenty 
years it had stood as an example 
of Chamber policy. Workers struck 
for a wage of $20 per week. The 
struggle was on with the Chamber 
allied with the plant. Police, guards 
and scabs were called in. Later the 


the secretary, to see what his own 
organization has done on the] Governor responded with troops, 


Drive, and dig deep for Socialism.| rifles and tear gas bombs. For 48 §s the foremost characteristic of 


Blumenberg Takes Charge 


The New Leader staff and frequent 
contributor to its columns, is now 
in charge of the Rand School Book 
Store, 7 East 15th St., having been 
appointed to this position by the 
management committee. Comrade 
Blumenberg was for many years 
in the book business in Detroit. 


be made to cooperate with Social- 
ist and Labor organizations carry- 
ing on educational work, partic- 
ularly labor cotleges and libraries. 


contributions will continue to ap- 
pear these pages. 











hours the organized workers dem- 
onstrated g solidarity and restraint 
in a situation filled with dangers 
and came out of the struggle with 
their forces intact. 

Whatever may be-the result at 
the struck plant, this emergence 
of the trade unions out of a’ long 
period of torpor, their challenge to 
the dominion of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the revival of their 
fighting spirit, and-their assertion 
of the spirit of solidarity in a 
general “labor holiday” will prove 
fruitful of good results in the 
coming months and years. 

The past is dead. A ‘new era 
dawns in the labor movement in 
Terre Haute. A new spirit has 
come. It was a thrilling struggie 
and it will also hearten the work- 
ing masses in other cities and 
states. 


Terre Haute Workers’ 
General Strike Call 


(Continued from Page One) 
ate labor representatives to aid 
them in peaceful negotiations 
with employers as is provided 
by the laws of our country, we 
representatives of organized la- 
bor in the city of Terre Haute 
and Vigo County do hereby RE- 
SOLVE: 

“That unless these _ strike- 
breakers are deported out of 
Vigo County by or before 1 a. m. 
Monday, July 22, 1935, we, or- 
ganized labor of every craft and 
industry in the city and county, 
will declare a labor holiday un- 
til such action has been enforced. 
Be it further RESOLVED: 
“That copies of this resolution 





Czech Socialist Federation 
Backs The New Leader 


Special to The New Leader 

CHICAGO.—Recommendation of 
The’ New Leader and the Wiscon- 
sin Leader to its youth organiza- 
tion was included in the resolu- 
tions passed by the recent confer- 
ence of the Czechoslovak Federa- 
tion of the Socialist Party here. 

Other resolutions included en- 
dorsement of the American Olym- 
pics to be held in Cleveland on 
July 4th, 5th and 6th, 1936, and 
greetings to Comrade Frantisep 
Soukup and congratulations of his 
re-election to the presidency of the 
Czechoslovak Senate. 

The following resolution ‘was 
embodied in a telegram which was 
sent to the National Executive 
Committee meeting in New York: 

“Dear Comrades: The Czecho- 
slovak Federation of the Socialist 
Party, in conference held at Vajta 
Napistek School, 26th Street and 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, on July 
13th, appeal to you to preserve the 
unity of the party. Unity is es- 
sential; everything else is second- 
ary.” 


be furnished The Terre Haute 
Star and ‘Tribune newspapers 
and the press wires. 

“THE 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 
“John J. Appler, Butchers’ Union. 
“Lewis L. Harvey, I. U. of O. E. 
“James Robb, secretary Dresser 

Miners’ Local No. 414. 
“George E. Rowley, City Trac- 
tion Local No. 1064.” 








W.S. &D.B. F. Still Leads 
German Working Masses 





By Paul Sturm 
National Secretary, 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund 

The 17th Convention of the 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund, held from June 10 to 24th 
in the society’s fine administration 
building at 714 Seneca Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., learned that the 
society made a surplus of $289,- 
276.72 during the past four years. 
The solid financial foundation is 
evidenced by the large reserves. 
Funds on hand December 31, 1934, 

amounted to: $3,533,808.73. 


The convention did not act as a 
“rubber stamp” for measures pre- 
pared to amend the society’s con- 
stitution, but deliberated all busi- 
ness very thoroughly, after several 
special committees had gone over 
the’constitutional amendments and 
rendered its report. More than 
forty members of the convention 
took part in the discussion. 


Since the organization of the 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 


the sole activity of its members. 
No organizers nor agents were em- 
ployed, nor money appropriated 
for such solicitation. The conven- 
tion, however, decided to fall in 
line with modern conceptions of or- 
ganizing and empowered the ad- 
ministration to employ from the 
ranks of the membership organiz- 
lers on a temporary as well as a 
| permanent basis to build up the 
society. 

“Aid those who are in distress,” 

















Of Rand Book Store 


Ben Blumenberg, formerly of 


He said that special efforts will 


Comrade ‘Blumenberg’s welcome 








McLevy Heads Speakers at Big Ulmer 
Park Labor and Socialist Picnic 


AYOR JASPER McLEVY o 


principal speaker at the monster Joint Labor and Socialist 
Picnic in Ulmer Park, 25th and Cropsey Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Saturday, July 27. 
Alfredo Salmaggi, director of 


a musical program to be participated in by leading artists of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. For the Jewish comrades the committee 


in charge of the arrangements 


Menashe Skolnick, Jewish comedian, and Joseph Rumshinsky, com- 


poser of Jewish folk songs. 
Other speakers will be B. C. 


Jacob Panken, Louis Waldman and William Karlin. August Claes- 


sens will preside. 


To get to Ulmer Park, take the B.M.T. West End line to 25th 


Avenué and “then walk three bl 


f Bridgeport, Conn., will be the 


the Chicago Opera Co., will lead 
have procurred the services of 


Viladeck, Norman Thomas, Judge 


lotks south t6 “the Park.”’ 





Fund in 1884, the society grew by | 








the society and the organization 
paid out $66,315.90 in the form of 
relief for dues and outright con- 
tributions to needy members dur- 
ing the past four years. To pro- 
vide for a wider scope of relief the 
revenues for the national relief 
fund were increased. 

Tom Mooney’s fight for freedom 
was considered and a resolution 
passed unanimously to donate 
$2,000 to the Tom Mooney Mold- 
ers’ Defense Committee to help to 
set this victim of injustice free. 

A resolution was also passed to 
aid suffering and destitute miners 
with a $1,000 contribution. 

With hearty greetings and best 
wishes to the administration the 
convention concluded its work on 
June 24th after the last tunes of 
appropriate songs faded away. 


Workers Everywhere Back 
The Hillquit Amendment 





CHICAGO. — The week has 
brought important developments in 
the way of additional labor groups 
that are lining up behind the Hill- 
quit Workers’ Rights Amendment, 
according to today’s report made 
by Frank N. Trager, secretary of 
the Labor Committee for the Work- 
ers’ Rights Amendment. 

Montana Labor Backs Bill 

In reporting the endorsement of 
the bill by the Montana State Fed- 
eration of Labor, President James 
D. Graham described the action cf 
the Federation “as enthusiastic and 
unanimous.” 

Wisconsin Labor Endorses Hillquit 
Amendment 

APPLETON, Wis.—The Hillquit 
Workers’ Rights Amendment was 
endorsed by the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor on a motion 
by Al Benson, representing the 
Metal Polishers’ Local Union No. 10. 


HOPEWELL, Va.—The central 
labor union of Hopewell and Peters- 
burg last week unanimously en- 
dorsed House Joint Resolution 327, 
the Hillquit Workers’ Rights 
Amendment, introduced into Con- 
gress by Representative Vito Mar- 
cantonio. 


CHICAGO.—Endorsement of the 
Hillquit amendment was carried by 
the Garfield Park Lodge, Local 478 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, after a speech by John 
Murphy Collins, former president 
of the union, and formerly a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party. 


Other labor groups which have 
added their organizations to the 
already long and growing list of 
endorsements are: Lodge No. 99 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Local No. 
161, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; Passaic Co. (N. J.) Cen- 
tral Labor Union; Silver Bow 
(Mont.) Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil; Local No. 13897 United Textile 
Workers; Local No. 168, Pretze! 
Workers’ Union; Local No. 66, In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists; Pittsburgh - Hopewell (Va.) 
Central Labor Union; Local No 
392, Railway Equipment Painters 

The Keystone Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Reading, Pa., voted endorse- 
ment of the Workers’ Rights 
Amendment. at their membershiy 
meeting this week, and have sent 
notice of their action to Hatton W. 
Summers, chairman of the House 
Judiciary committee. Relief work- 
ers in Monroe County, N. Y., the 
Workers’ Federation of Punxsu- 
tawney County, Pa., and the Work- 
ers’ Alliance group in Grinnell, Ia., 
have taken similar action. 

F. C. Pieper, member of the 
National Council of United Auto- 
mobile Workers, writes: 

“IT have been watching this move- 
ment closely, and assure you not 
only am I interested, but I am 
ready to support and fight for it. 
I feel that unless we are successful 
in this, the people of the United 
States will suffer at the hands of 
industry and capitalism as they 
have never suffered before.” 

Pieper will serve on the non- 
partisan Labor committee being 
organized for the support of the 
bill under the chairmanship of Leo 
Krzycki. Others who have given 
their consent this week to serve on 
this committee are: Francis J. Gor- 
man, first vice-president, United 
Textile Workers; Romeldo Cerruti, 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers; B. Clayton Bennem, Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
Bert Doolittle, Carpenters’ Union; 
May House, Amalgamated ° Cloth- 
{ing Workers; Dan Killinger, Pot- 





ters’ Union. 

Louis Segal, secretary of the 
Jewish National Workers’ Alliance 
of America, will serve on the com- 
mittee of representatives of work- 
ers’ fraternal organizations that 
will support. the bill. 


WISCONSIN LABOR BACKS 
HILLQUIT AMENDMENT 


(Continued from Page One) 
close and friendly cooperation with 
the Workers’ Alliance of America. 
Union support was pledged to 
those on relief rolls who refused to 
take jobs at low wages, in case re- 
lief’ officials attempted forced labor. 

Wage provisions in the federal 
program for Wisconsin were 
branded “woefully inadequate,” 
“viciously anti-social,” “putting re- 
lief workers on a subsistence ba- 
sis,” “furnishing a medicine drop- 
per instead of an economic pump,” 
and “forcing skilled workers ‘onto 
relief and shifting them from a 
higher to a lower level,” in the res- 
olution adopted. 

The executive board was in- 
structed to call a conference in 
October to survey the possibilities 
for a Farmer-Labor party. ‘ Under 
the terms of the resolution two rep- 
resentatives each of the Farm Hol- 
iday Association, the Farmers’ 
Equity .Union, the Wisconsin *Co- 
operative Milk Pool, the Socialist 
Par.y and the Farmer-Labor-Pro- 
gressive League will be invited to 
meet with the labor leaders. If 
this group finds sufficient senti- 
ment, it is authorized to call a con- 
vention to launch such a party. 

The Hillquit Workers’ Rights 
Amendment was enthusiastically 
endorsed and all unions were 

urged to carry on a campaign 
for it. A demand was made on 
the House judiciary committee 
that it immediately hold a pub- 
lic hearing on the measure and 
all Wisconsin congressmen were 
urged to support it when it 
reaches the fleor of the House. 

Kenneth W. Hones, president of 
the Wisconsin Farmers’ Equity 
Union, addressed the convention 
and called for the establishment of 
the cooperative commonwealth. 

Henry Ohl, Jr., -was reelected 
president for the 18th successive 
term and John J. Handley secte- 
tary-treasurer for his 23rd térm. 
Both are Socialist Party members. 
Both were elected by acclamation. 





Wisconsin 

Madison.—Socialists of Dane County 
will hear three important speakers on 
the afternoon program that will be the 
leading attraction of the annual picnic 
at Olin Park. Charles D. Egley of St. 
Paul will speak on “Cooperatives, the 
Way Out.” Howard Y. Williams -will 
talk on “Does the United States Need a 
New Third Party,’ while Maynard C, 
Krueger will discuss the Socialist Party’s 


stand on a new third party. 


Oneal’s Articles on Bolshe- 
vism in a New Pamphlet. 


Due to many requests received 
for several months for a pamphlet 
that would consider the differences 
between Socialism and Bolshevism, 
James Oneal published five articles 
in The New Leader dealing with 
this issue. The articles considered 
the conflicts between the two move- 
ments in historical interpretation, 
principles, dictatorship and 
methods. 

These articles will soon appear 
in a pamphlet and will be available 
at a low price. Special rates will 
be made in lots of 25 or*more. 

In party circles in many states 
there has been need for a pamphtet 
of this sort. The pamphlet willbe 
published by the Rand Book Store 
and a further announcement will 








be made later. 
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culties as an excuse for not pay-| ments of the vy ge We —_ 
ing debts to foreign investors and | that giveraaae # ° is woe =" 
traders, it has made no serious only to speed t .. ownfall of the 
effort to overcome these difficulties. | regime. The Hit er regime, too, 

, Z is rapidly becoming its own most 

‘ On the contrary, oe has ae effective grave-digger. 
clear for a substantional time that f 2 
Germany, under her present rulers, From sources in direct touch 

yD Rig paying the with Socialist and labor circles in 
has it of her debtors. A further | Ge™many we learn that the Social 
defi y a pa ‘ble still paid Democratic Party has_ restored 
rg - eet tay wero aie completely its great network of 
alll cing ad ; ' local organizations and that when 
Although =~ are - pent the moment for action arrives the 
ments expenditure are being Care-| ..vived Socialist movement will 
fully concealed, the price which tale the Seid. 

Germany is paying for Nazi rule When that moment will come 

in economic and financial distress | cannot yet be discerned. It is prob- 

is already becoming clear. able that an intermediary stage in 

, * It is beginning to frighteneven | which the army may assume polit- 

A the Reichsbank authorities them- | ical control of the country will in- 
selves who, faced with the ever- |tervene between the downfall of 
increasing financial demands of |the Hitler regime and the resur- 
the Government, féar a crash of | rection of the better Germany, but 

e the mark and a repetition of the | it is clear from information at our 
¥ currency chaos of the post-war | disposal that the Nazi government 
inflation period. is doomed. 
. . “ 2. ., 
Ominous Warnings Reports reaching us from all 
? alr: 7+... | parts of the country show that the 
} Thus, recently Dr. Dreyze, Vice-] **" voN 
ee , stoi - and| National-Socialist Party as such 
President of the Reichsbank an¢ ’ 1 
: , ee no longer has any standing with 
close associate of Dr. Schacht, aie 
’ > . Jin . [the people,” is the statement we 

Germany’s Economic Dictator, g , ; 

; 7 : : »_| read in an account of the situation 
issued a warning that the Govern- ‘ 

z ’ Rivet pe he}| made public through the regular 

4 ment’s schemes had required the]. ; ‘ the 3 

liture of extraordinarly information service maintained by 
eae Tae which could not be ob the executive committee of the 
rge sums which cot " ; “naa met 

tained immediately from the pro- iy woe aaa Democratic Party 

ads of t i - from loans] * ae © : : 
ceeds of Sanat en — ° r This is no mere generality but is 
and the Reichsbank had therefore rted in tl a yy Mann 
agreed to step in and finance them | SUPPOred in the a an ques 
through short-term credits tion with voluminous, detailed data 
‘ r a from all parts of the Reich. The 
Alzeady the Government ag spectacles staged in the streets of 
mitments on short term ered? te Berlin by Nazi hoodlums led by 
various Mie orl for which! the notorious Julius Streicher are 
revenue from the ordinary sources + : : 
cannot be obtained total approxi- pwn A pao eae Logger 
mately about $2,285,000,000, and . : pa ee 
y Vero ays and file of decent Germans, who 
further demands are being made.} a1 by no means a minority. 
eis Householders have been com- “The fact that anti-Jewish riots, 
pelled to come to the assistance oi} two years after Hitler established 
the Government by what is in}his dictatorship, are still possible 
effect a forced loan of $100,000,000.}in the heart of Berlin,” writes 
They have been forced to accept} John Elliott, correspondent of the 

State Loan Bonds not negotiable} Herald Tribune, “indicates that 

* or even available as security in]under the cloak of the censorship 

place of the rebate on the house} the economic and social tension is 
rent tax promised them. continuing with unrelenting press- 

rialists have méanwhile| UF¢- ; 
Industriali - b hay From the account of Francis 
been told by Dr. Schacht that they po Sh ; - 

will he. called upon to pro¥ide Williams the reader will obtain a 
either “voluntarily” or through nt ype Saar pin Pay _—_ 
the form of a special tax more euhias uation responsibie ior e 
than $415,000,000 to subsidize ex- | ‘©MS!0n- uP 
ports. Government Responsible 

This subsidy for exports is part} It may be argued, as Mr. Elliott 

of a desperate attempt now being] and others suggest, that there is a 
made by Germany to sell more} struggle between the “radicals” and 
goods abroad, even at a loss, iN} so-called moderates of the Hitler 
order to obtain foreign exchange] regime, represented by Hitler him- 
to finance the purchase of raw]self and President Schacht of the 
materials for the armament in-| Reichsbank, who are supposed to 
dustry. be bent on holding the wild men 

Normal Industry Starved of the regime in check. Fund- 
Import trade cannot, however, rae Saag , re Prey camry By 24 

© be restricted sufficiently to pro-| ‘aces ane - he streets 9 er- 
vide a balanced trade while the lin under Streicher’s direction are 
armament campaign proceeds, be- the inevitable oF eee of 
cause of the need for raw mater- _ b tere’ wry “a oreover, aneyr 
*ials, but other industries are being cher . er aa, in the Seaman 

« starved of the materials they need | °@P!tal and the appointment of the 

: rts gee aga +o | sadist Helldorf as police chief of 
from abroad if they are to 5 
earty 60 Berlin could not have taken place 

Last vear, although Germany’s without the consent of the central 
oe a eee irastically | 2vernment. As Mr. Elliott says, 
export trade declined dra Ae oh : 
an oho AL Xe +s. des-| for the moment, Der Fiihrer is 

by $290,939,000, her imports, des t ( ) 

5 deity oct ala, Sie fontrol. rose} Pursuing his favorite game of 
pite. restrictions and control, rose ; ; A 
by $103,906,900 playing both ends against the mid- 

" Originally the Nazis declared dle and waiting until the last pos- 
they would by the development of , 
substitutes make Germany inde- Among the Advertisers 
pendent of outside raw materials. | 7 “ 

Significantly that policy was Str h P r 
abandoned when the new military n eicnher $ ape 
program was announced, and many 4 ro gnome ‘ 
other things beside the original NDOUBTEDLY Julius | Strei- 
policy of economic self sufficiency _, cher must live (cries of 
have had to be dropped to foot the “Why? _from the galleries), and 
bill for war preparation. Als publication Der Stiirmer must 

Public works schemes previously have means of support in order to 

* sanctioned have now been with-} continue its cultural work of creat- 
drawn, and a large building pro-{!"g insane _and murderous fury 
gram abandoned. Unemployment] among the Nazis against the Jews. 
relief plans are being drastically} (“The Jews are our misfortune 
curtailed. The social services, with ar! the banner line an every issue 
promises of which the Nazis sec- of that eminent publication.) ; 
ured votes, have gone overboard. hes road Der patty carries — 

A . advertising, among the paying ad- 
Public Works Withdrawn vertisers is Intourist, the official 

_ How much longer can this con- | Soviet governmental travel agency. 
tinue? With increasing momen- | 4 .cording to the Manchester (Eng- 
tum the standard of living of the land) Guardian one of the last 
ordinary people in Germany iS | issues of Der Stiimer carries an 
being reduced, vast industries ad, paid for out of the public funds 
once concerned in foreign trade | o¢ “the workers’ fatherland”, that 
are faced with ruin, employment “recommends the Moscow theatres 
in the export trade is 1,250,000 |+, German tourists in Russia.” 
below normal. ' : When Streicher’s followers get 

Confidence in the Government's | into Moscow they will be able to 
bonds has pra etically dis- get together with the Bolsheviks 
appeared. Industrial firms called and have a grand good time damn- 
upon to invest their profits over Jing and blackguarding Socialists, 
and above a fixed dividend of 6 |trade unionists, libertarians and 

4 per cent in Government securi- [believers in and practitioners of 
ties are indeed refusing instead | democracy, and they will be able 

to age gg hh gr ogg —_ o> to compare notes on control of’ the 
doing their best to ge eir | press and public opinion, staging 
money out of the country. demonstrations and conducting 

' Germany set out to frighten | blood purges. 

™ the world with her war prep- This Stiirmer ad recalls a special 

arations. Now, when they are | Russian-American supplement to 

4 being forced to start consider- [the Wall Street Journal about a 

LY ing the cost, her rulers them- | decade ago, in which the biggest 

selves must find it difficult to | American banks and _ industries 
avoid fear. For they have start- [took full page ads boasting of the 
ed on a road which if it is con- |magnitude of the business they 

tinued must inevitably bring the | were doing with the U.S. S. R. 

» German people to bankruptcy. Among them were the biggest and 
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So far there is no sign of 
them turning back. And the day 
of the economic crash comes 





bitterest foes of union labor in the 
United States. , 
And this is referred to whOmever 
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sible minute before making an ir- 
recoverable decision.” 

If there are any “moderates” in 
the Hitler regime they are actuat- 
ed solely and entirely by consider- 
ations of expediency. The respon- 
sibility rests fundamentally on 
Hitler, Dr. Schacht and all. other 
“respectables” who gave the Nazi 
regime birth. They have set up 
a Frankenstein that will even- 
tually destroy them. There is 
no forgiveness for any of them. 
As Mr. Elliott puts it, the anti- 
Semitic riots staged by the Nazi 


the failure of the Hitler-Schacht 
system “to solve the economic 
crisis of the Third Reich.” 

The crisis is the direct conse- 
quence of the Hitler-Schacht sys- 
tem. 

Nor can Hitler escape respon- 
sibility for Germany’s moral crisis. 
Mr. Elliott writes: 

“Hitler, who has never been very 
nice in his choice of companions 
(witness his strange friendship for 
the unspeakable Roehm) honored 
his Nuremberg palatine (Strei- 
cher) on his birthday this year by 
publicly riding about with him in 
the streets of the Hans Sachs city. 
The pogrom in Gunzenhausen and 
the frequent unofficial boycotts in 
Bavarian towns against Jewish 
shops, which are due to Streicher’s 
influence, frequently have brought 
this burly agitator into conflict 
with the moderates, but thanks to 
Hitler’s friendship, he has been 


“radicals” are to be attributed to 


able to defy all attempts to remove 


him.” 
Sadist Aims 

“Last Spring Joseph Grohe, the 
Nazi regional leader in Cologne, 
let the cat out of the bag in a pub- 
lic speech in which he declared that 
he was able to say on Hitler’s 
authority that within five years 
there would. be no more Jews in 
Germany. . This speech was .sup- 
pressed by the ministry of prop- 
aganda because it feared its effect 
on foreign public opinion.” 

It is obvious that in its present 








thrown to the winds all considera- 
tion of foreign public. opinion. 
Streicher’s presence and activities 
in Berlin were made possible only 
with the consent of Hitler. The 
new draconic legislation contem- 
plated against the Jews emanates 
directly from the central govern- 
ment authorities. The Nazi press 
is permitted to conduct unrestrict- 
ed its revived violent anti-Jewish 
propaganda. What is under way 
is an attempt on a large scale to 
rob the Jews of all their property 
to help the empty Nazi treasury. 

Under such circumstances there 
can no longer be any talk of “mod- 
erates” and “radicals.” The re- 
gime, rotten through and through, 
is struggling desperately to save 
itself from being overwhelmed by 
the rising waves of economic crisis 
and popular discontent. 

History has already pronounced 
its verdict upon it: extermination. 








Y PSL Increases A ge Limit 
To Thirty Years 





Pittsburgh Convention Elects 
Fischer Secretary Over 
Winston Dancis—Ernest 
Weber New Chairman. 


Special to The New Leader. 
ITTSBURGH.—The Eighth Na- 
tional Convention of the Young 
People’s Socialist League of Amer- 
ica was opened Friday evening, 
July 19, with delegates and visit- 
ors from all over the country, from 
New York to California in attend- 
ance. 

The convention opened with a 
fine mass meeting Friday morning, 
with a capacity audience. 

The Saturday sessions were oc- 
cupied with the election of ten con- 
vention committees. 

National Secretary Winston Dan- 
cis in his report stated that the 
membership was now about four 
thousand. County or city organ- 
izations are now functioning in 
New York, Philadelphia, Reading, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. State Federations are 
chartered in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and California. The Na- 
tional Educational department has 
been more active during the past 
two years, he said. A whole series 
of Blue Cover Educational Out- 
lines have been issued, besides 
many other publications for circle 
study outlines. The industrial work 
for the National Biscuit Company 
and the great needle trades strikes 
were outstanding. 

The Cultural Department has is- 
sued a list of labor plays which 
have proved very useful and have 
resulted in an increase in dramatic 
work. The most widespread and 
successful sphere of YPSL work 
revolves about the student activity. 
The past two years have witnessed 
a considerable increase in the pro- 
duction of supplies and literature. 
Red Falcon work has made sub- 
stantial progress. Yipsels have 
supplied most of the Guides and 
Leaders for the children’s work. 
Syd Devin of Chicago, editor of 
Challenge, reported that the paid 
circulation of the Challenge was 
now ten thousand and that from 
now on it would be published in 


eight pages. 
The majority report of the Con- 
stitution Committee, submitted 


Sunday, to increase the age limit 
to 30, from 25, was adopted after 
much discussion, by a vote of 43 to 
41. This question will be submitted 
to a referendum of the League 
membership. 

The age limit of 30 years had 
been abolished at the Cleveland 
convention three years ago by a 
unanimous yote. All so-called 
“left” elements, two groups which 


had issued “unauthorized” state- 
ments and the “militants,” sup- 
ported the proposal. Alex Retzin 


of New York said it was danger- 
ous to let young people “decay” 








nearer, 


it is referred to. 


vised that those who believed that 
“decay” awaited young people in 
the party should leave as member- 
ship in the Yipsels must be re- 
garded as training for work in the 
party. Feeling ran high in the 
debate. 

The N.E.C. reported a resolution 
on publications providing that “No 
group of individuals” or member 
may publish “organs or state- 
ments” unless the group is a “con- 
stituted subdivision” that “author- 
izes and controls such publica- 
tions.” The statement explained 
that factional papers are run by 
an “inner group” which controls 
opinions and excludes other views; 
it develops its own inner life and 
activity and comes into conflict 
with the organization. Official pa- 
pers would allow al] points of view. 

A minority report opposed this. 
It approved official organs of sub- 
divisions and the right of groups 
or membéts to issue statements. 
The majority report was defeated 
by a narrow margin and the mat- 
ter will go to a referendum vote. 

Many organizations. and leaders 
of the Socialist and Labor move- 
ment sent greetings to the conven- 
tion, among them Mayor Hoan, 
Joseph Schlossberg, General Secre- 
tar-Treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, 
Chaerles F. Hohmann, Internatonal 
Secretary of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionary Workers’ International 
Union, George Rhodes, President 
of the Reading Federated Trades 
Council, the “Workmen’s Circle, 
Young Circle League, the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy, 
the Unemployed Citizens’ League 
of Pittsburgh, the Socialist Parties 
of Reading, Philadelphia and Mil- 
waukee, and the State Organiza- 
tions of Wisconsin, New York, II- 
linois and Connecticut. 

Ernest Weber of Chicago was 
elected National Chairman oyer 
Arthur G. McDowell; Ben Fischer 
defeated Winston Dancis for re- 
election as National Secretary; Hy 
Fish of Ohio, Winston Dancis and 
Aaron Levenstein of New York, 
Milton Weisberg and Leon Shull 
of Pennsylvania, Tarmo Hannula 
of Massachusetts, Gloria Waldron 
of Missouri, Willie Goldberg of 
California and Chas. Hrynieewcki 
of Wisconsin were elected members 
of the National Executive Commit- 
tee. August Tyler of New York 
was elected delegate to the Social- 
ist International Youth Congress 
in Copenhagen and Arthur G. Mc- 
Dowell of Chicago as alternative. 

On Monday, the new National 
Executive Committee laid plans to 
carry out the work of the conven- 
tion. 





Suit Case Makers 


The leeal office of the Suit Case, 
Bag and Portfolio Makers’ Union 
announces its reaffiliation with the 
United Leather Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, after a period of pro- 
tracted negotiations. The local re- 
tains its original charter- number 





in the party. Nathan. Lopatin ad- 148. 


desperation. the Hitler regime has 








By Gertrude Weil Klein 
3 AGHINE »Guns Guard 
© Gloria.” “Libby Holman’s 
Son Under Constant Watch.” 
“Rosamond Murray Guarded 
After Extortion Threats.” 
Poor little rich children! Not 
one of them but lives under a 
hanging cloud of fear and dan- 
ger. I used to sniff at the “hard 
lot” of the poor little rich child, 
but I’m not so sure that a child 
whose every movement is spent 
under the watchful. eyes of 
guards has any better chance of 
growing into normal happy 
adulthood than the underprivi- 
leged child whose growing days 
are cramped by the restrictions 
of. poverty. One shivers at 
gangsters in the movies, and the 
other shivers at gangsters as a 
reality. In both cases there is 
little opportunity for all that is 
implied in “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 
Curiously enough, the lives of the 
excessively = , 
wealthy and 
the lives of the 
poor, after per- 
forming a wide 
are, sometimes 
come together 
again in a 
drab end. A 
prominent law- 
yer, nephew of 
the Chief Jus- on 
vice Stats By G. Weil Klein 
Supreme Court, falls victim to the 
lure of a group of small-time pros- 
titutes and a pimp. Living a re- 
splendent life of ease and luxury, 
with all the refinements of our 
highly civilized time at -his com- 
mand, this man goes on a spree 
with graduates of the gutter as his 
companions, in much the same way 
as the sordid little merchant takes 
a holiday when away from his 
home and family for a few days. 
A cheap pick-up, a drunken party, 
a dismal end. He a victim of his 
wealth just as surely as they are 
victims of their poverty. Men like 
Dickinson, children who inherit 
huge fortunes, are just as likely 
to grow up emotional and mental 
cripples as are the children who, 
from a very early age, must use 
their wits to keep alive. At both 
ends we are breeding anti-social 
characters and characteristics. 
* * * 


The recent National Conference 
of Social Workers reported find- 
ings of a survey on child delin- 
quency. In neighborhoods of higher 
economic rating the proportion of 
delinquency is 1 child in 910; in 
the poorer neighborhoods 1 in 183. 
As Socialists we, of course, have 
always pointed out the link-up be- 
tween poverty and crime. The pic- 
ture is more graphic when we get 
it in detail this way, backed up 
with careful figures. 


The annual report of our own 
police department was also a strik- 
ing coroboration of this thesis. 
Major crimes in New York increas- 
ed 15.3 per cent in 1934 over 1933. 
A large share of the increase in- 
volved burglaries, and almost a 
fourth of the prisoners had never 
been arrested before. In a majority 
of cases the crime was a theft in- 
volving less than $100 in cash or 
clothing. And most of the “crim- 
inals” are young people. 

Small thieveries by young peo- 














sult of a praiseworthy desire. More 
tragic perhaps than the actual lack 
of luxuries or necessities is the 
feeling of frustration, of miserable 
failure on the part of those whose 
greatest happiness it would be to 
provide those dear to them with 
what they need and desire, It is 
often as a compensation for this 
feeling of defeat that the more 
audacious, the more quick-witted 
youngsters acquire the philosophy 
of getting something for nothing, 
of beating the sharks at their own 
game. Some times such a one is 
successful and becomes a big shot 
gangster. Not often. 

Small thievery is always stupid 
as well as wrong. The New York 
financiers whom Ferdinand Pecora 
put over the bumps in the Senate 
investigation two years ago went 
after sums that were worth while. 
They used their financial power to 
unload doubtful securities on “‘coun- 
try banks” — anything outside of 
Manhattan is country. They financ- 
ed the wholesale gambling that 
brought the crash of 1929. And 
many bankers who joined the much 
advertised pool to “support prices 
of stocks” and “steady the market” 
sold short with one hand while 
saluting the flag with the other. 
No, they haven’t gone to jail, but 
the police-net will get the little 
weakling. for dipping into the 
bank’s till, after the bank has dip- 





The Poor Little Rich Girl; 
d Her Poor Little Sister 


there a poem whose refrain is “Be 
sure to git a plenty while you're 
gittin’? 

« * « 

The united front of Father Dt- 
vine and the Communists seems to 
haye captured Harlem. At least so 
you would imagine by reading the 
newspapers. But there is steaty, 
solid work going on among the 
Negroes in Harlem which is not 
“picturesque” enough to get into 
the papers and so you hear little 
about it. ; 

The Negro is good copy when 
he is “hallelujah” shouting or in- 
dulging in any of the time-honored 
antics supposedly associated wit 
his race. The intelligent, self-re- 
specting Negro, like the intelligent 
self-respekting white worker, does 
not often break into print. That 
is why we hear so little about what 
our Negro comrades are doing and 
so much about the Father Divineg 
and the Communists. I had a meet- 
ing last week with a newly formed 
group of Negro women in the home 
of Comrades Frank and Alma 
Crosswaith. Here you had a crosse 
seetion of Negro working men. and 
housewives with whom it is a pleas- 
ure and a privilege to be asso¢iat- 
ed. They have banded together 
through the efforts of Alma Cross- 
waith to study social and economic 
problems. You may be sure that 


er 





ped into his pay envelope. Isn’t 


any brand will capture them. 





The Pennsylvania Front 





SOLOMON AT READING 
PICNIC AUGUST 4th 


Special to The New Leader 
READING, Pa.—Charles Solo- 
mon, recent Socialist candidate for 
Governor of New York, will be the 
main speaker at the Socialist pic- 
nic at Socialist park near here 
Sunday, August 4th. 

The local Socialist picnics usual- 
ly attract between 7,000 and 10,000 
people and are an important feat- 
ure of Reading life. 

Solomon will make a plea for 
Socialist organization and for the 
election of a Socialist city adminis- 
tration, in addition to his propa- 
ganda speech. 

Comrade Solomon has just com- 
pleted a series of five lectures on 


Hoopes to Speak at the Erie 
Ox-Roast and Picnic Aug. 4 


Special to The New Leader 

ERIE, Pa. Darlington Hoopes, 
Socialist member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, will be the main 
speaker at the Ox-Roast picnic of 
the Socialist Party to be held at 
Auer’s Grove near here August 4. 

Hoopes will speak on the recent 
legislative session, in which hé 
played an important role not only 
as Socialist spokesmen but also..as 
spokesman for the program of the 
Federation of Labor. 

Trucks will leave 18th and State, 
and 28th and Parade, on the hour 
and half hour from 1 to 4 p.m. 





the Hillquit Grove at Camp Tami- 
ment, 
dance set a record for that camp 


The atten- 


Pennsylvania. 





the fundamentals of Socialism at 


and the lectures won warm praise. 
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ERE is the Opportunity to Add to Your Collection of Books 
That Have a Permanent Value. 


ga NOTE THE REDUCTIONS 3g 


Karl Marx, His Life and Work, 
Loose Leaves From a Busy Li 


will be off the press in a few day 








Wealth, Work and Happiness of Mankind 
Dynamite, by Louis Adamic. Regular price $2. Now $1.79 


“Socialism Versus Bolshevism,” by James Oneal, 


have a big sale. Price 5 cents a copy. Liberal discount in quantities. 
BUY YOUR BOOKS FROM YOUR BOOK STORE 


THE RAND BOOK STORE 





by H. G. Wells 
(2 vols.) Reg.7.58 $2.75 


by Otto Riihle. Now $1.69 


by MORRIS 
Regular price $2.50. 


HILLQUIT. 
New 


fe $2.00 


s. This pamphlet is destined to 


7 East 15th St. 
New York City 
Tel. ALg. 4-3094 
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Grand Picnic 
Saturday, July 27, Ulmer Par 


ALL-STAR SHOW—CONTINUOUS DANCING 
- OPEN AIR MOVIES — SPEECHES — SPORTS 


Dressmakers’ 


Baseball Game 


Cloak Drivers’ Local 102 ILGWU 


Two Orchestras will play 
Board 


Joint vs. 


* Soccer Game 


25th and 
CROPSEY AVES., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Cutters’ Local 10 ILGWU 
vs. Young Circle Leagye 








FREE - FREE 


Given Away as 
Door Prizes 
AT 
CAMP TAMIMENT 
UNITY HOUSE 
CAMP EDEN 


UNSER CAMP 





10 Weeks’ Vacation 


Workmen’s Circle Camp 


FUN 
SPORTS 
REF RESHMENTS 
SURPRISES 








JASPER McLEVY 


JudgeJacob Pankéen 


August Claessens 


SPEAKERS 


Norman Thomas 


William Karlin 
B. C. VLADECK 


Chairman 











ALL-STAR MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC PROGRAM 
Following artists from the Chicago Opera Co. directed by Maestro Alfredo Salmaggi: 
Sidney Rayner, Tenor; Lorenzo Poekio, Tenor; Annunciata Garrotto, Soprano; Elvira 
Helal, Soprano; Gino Montanari, Baritone; Florence Wylde, Mezzo Soprano; Leta May, 
Soprano. The Jewish Stage will be represented by Menashe Skolnick and Jos. Rumshinsky. 


ALL QUT to Ulmer Parl 


AUSPICESs TRADE UNIONS, SOCIALIS? PARTY AND LABOR FRATERNAL BODIBS. 





Take B. M. T. 
West End Line 
to 25th Avenue 
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retta to Reopen 
+5 Original Cast 
After a brief summer vacation 
“The Great Waltz” will enter its 
_ geécond season at the Center The- 
atte in New York City, on Monday 
evening, August 5, with the orig- 
“Gnal cast intact. Max Gordon’s lav- 
‘fish Viennese operetta returns to 
same playhouse that it occu- 
‘ for nine capacity months last 
“ye to resume an engagement 
that 





“has already broken most of 


the box office records in the mod- 
ern. theatre. 

- ‘When “The Great Waltz” opened 

gt Radio City’s legitime playhouse 
last September, it was hailed as 
“the outstanding musical produc- 
tion of recent years. Guy Robert- 
‘gon had the role of Johann Strauss, 
dr., who sought to succeed his 
father as Vienna’s waltz king, 
while H. Reeves-Smith appeared 
as that paternal tyrant, the elder 
Strauss. Mr. Gordon brought 
Marie Burke and Dennis Noble 
over from London to play the roles 
that they had created in the Eng- 
lish production of “Waltzes from 
Vienna.” 


The same players will be re- 
united when “The Great Waltz” 
returns to the Center Theatre. 
‘nearly a year after its American 
debut. Each has added several 
cubits to his dramatic stature 
through his performance in the 
Strauss operetta. Miss Burke and 
Mr. Noble need no longer fear the 
nature of their reception by an 
American audience. After 398 per- 
-formances they: may be reasonably 
sure that their solos will be as 
handsomely applauded in Radio 

NGity as ever they were on Piccadil- 
ly Oircus. 

When the closing of “The Great 
Waltz” was announced last June. 
thousands of would-be spectators 
stormed the box office of the Cen- 
ter Theatre in vain for seats to 
the:final performances. According- 
ly, Max Gordon decided to reopen 
the show on August 5 at the play- 
house wherein it had already scor- 
ed a tremendous success. 





"Awake and Sing" on Same 
Program With “Waiting for 
Lefty" at Belasco 


Last Monday evening the Group 
Theatre experimented with an un- 
usual program. It was the con- 
tinued presentation of “Awake and 
Sing” at the Belasco Theatre, pre- 
senting with it the much-discussed 
“Waiting for Lefty.” 
This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible for many members of the 
original cast of “Waiting for 
Lefty,” who are now playing in 
“Awake and Sing,” to appear in 
the shorter play. Clifford Odets. 
the author of both plays, is ap- 

aring in his own original role 

at of Dr. Benjamin in “Waiting 
for Lefty.” 

By carefully figuring, it has 
been found that the curtain wil 
rise at 8:30, and fall no later than 
11:15. 





At the Palace 

Lee Sims and Ilomay Bailey, 
radio favorites of network fame 
will headline the new vaudeville 
bill at the RKO Palace, beginning 
today, in a program of their best- 
known radio songs. 

On the screen, “In Caliente,” 
musical comedy film starring Do- 
lores Del Rio, with Pat O’Brien, 
Leo Carillo, Edward’ Everett Hor- 
ton, Glenda Farrell and Wini Shaw 
Th-stipport.- woe 


Stadium Concert Programs 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra 





Sunday evening, July 28, at 8:30 
JOSE ITURBI, CONDUCTOR & SOLOIST 
(Mr. Iturbi’s last apeparance at the 
Stadium this year) 

Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro”. .......0. Mozart 
Harpsichord Concerto in D major..Haydn 
(Mr. Iturbi at the Harpsichord) 
Intermission 
“Per la Flor del Liiri Blau” (“For the 
Flower of the Blue Lily”) Joaquin Rodrigo 

(First performance in America) 

Hungarian Fantasy ............... Liszt 
(Mr. Iturbi at the piano) 
. . . 

Monday evening, July 29, at 8:30 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, CONDUCTOR 
Water Music Suite, for Orch.....Handel 

(Arranged by Sir Hamilton Harty) 
Symphony No.1 in C major...Beethoven 
Intermission 
Symphony No.2 in D major....Brahms 
> . . 


Tuesday evening, July 30, at 8:30 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, CONDUCTOR 
Symphony No.4 in F minor..Tchaikovsky 

Intermision 
Tone Poem, “Don Juan”.........Strauss 
“Death and Transfiguration”..... Strauss 
. . - 


Wednesday evening, July 31, at 8:30 
WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN, COND. 
(Mr. van Hoogstraten’s first appearance 

at the Stadium this year) 
Symphony No.5 in C minor...Beethoven 
Intermission 
Overture-Fantasy, “Romeo and 
Juliet........Tchaikovsky 
Two Nocturnes for Orchestra...Debussy 

“Nuages”—“Fetes” 

Symphonic Poem, “The Moldau”..Smetana 
Oyerture to “Der Freischitz”..... Weber 
. . . 


Thursday evening, August 1, at 8:30 
Friday evening, August 2, at 8:30 
“TOSCA” by Giacomo Puccini 
Alexander Smallens, Conductor 


MUSIC 


Lewisohn Stadium, Amst. Av. & 138th St 
STADIUM CONCERTS 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
™~ Symphony Programs at 8:30 
~.July 27 and 28 

Conducted by ITURBI 


July 29 and 30 
Conducted by SMALLENS 














‘July 31 and Aug. 3 and 4 
Condacted by VAN HOOGSTRATEN 


| Opera Performances with Star Casts 


Thareday and Friday Nights at 8:30 
Conducted by SMALLENS 
t 25e-60c-$1—AUdubon 3-3434 








‘The Waltz” to Make a. 
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Honored by the Society of Art- 
ists and Sciences for “Conspicuous 
achievements in raising the s*an- 
dard of cinema entertainment,” 
Grace Moore, star of the Metropol- 
itan opera, is to be seen this week 
at the Fox Brooklyn Theatre in 
her latest Uolumbia film “Love Me 
Forever,” which it is said, broke 
all records at the Radio City Music 
Hall recentely, where it was held 
over for three weeks. 

Directed by Victor Schertzinger, 
who was also responsible for her 
first Columbia success, “One Night 
of Love,” the new film features 
in support of the star such able 


actors -as Leo Carrillo, 
Barlett, Luis Aberni, Robert Allen 
and Gouin Gordon., As in her first 
picture, Miss Moore is given ample 
opportunity to display her singing 
versatility. and artistry,’ and in it 
she sings “Jingle Bells,” “Il Bacio,” 
“The Bells of Saint Mary” and 
selections from “La Boheme” and 
“Rigoletto.” 

On the stage, the Fox offers The 
David Bines: Dancing Girls, the 
Lucky Seven Trio, Billy. Keaten, 
who serves as master of cere- 
monies,, Harry Proser .and John 
Meritt, and Anthony and Rogers. 





“Love Me Forever,’”’ Grace Moore’s New Film, Has 
Brooklyn Premiere at the Fox—Leo Carrillo and 
Michael Bartlett in Film Directed by Schertzinger, 


Michael 





“Broadway Gondolier” Holds 
Over at the Strand 


“Broadway. Gondolier” is now in 
its second: week at the Strand 
Theatre,. Dick’ Powell and Jean 
Blondell, -headthe stellar cast of 
this Warner ‘Bros. musical comedy 
film. Alsé featured are Adolphe 
Menjou, Louise Fazenda, Judy Ca- 
nova’ and ‘the Hillbillies, the Four 
Mills. Brothers, William Gargan, 
Hobert. Cavanaugh, Joseph Sawyer, 
Grant Mitchell, June Travis and 
others. Lloyd Bacon directed 
the story. of..a- New York taxi 
driver whose singing voice carries 
him to fame, fortune, romance and 
a lot of trouble. 














In Albee Finals 








one of the 
Brooklyn participants in the RKO 
Albee Beauty Pageant Grand Fin- 
als, which will be held Monday 
evening, July 29. 


- Dorothy J ordon, 





"The Arizonian" With Richard 
Dix at the Roxy 


At the Roxy Theater this week 
the feature film is “The Arizonian” 
with Richard Dix, Margot Gra- 
hame, Preston Foster and Louis 
Calhern. 

Many well-known personalities 
of the variety stage are featured 
in this week’s Fanchon and Marco 
revue. In response to requests 
from thousands of Roxy patrons, 
Joaquin Garay, young Mexican 
singer, has been brought back for 
a return engagement. Freddy 
Mack is again at the helm as mas- 
ter of ceremonies and. conductor 
of the Roxy Rhythm Orchestra, 
and the Gae Foster Girls appear 
in new ballet creations. 

Rounding out the screen pro- 
gram is “Stop That Noise,” a Betty 
Boop cartoon. 





"She," Fantastic Story of 
Eternal Youth on Screen of 
Radio City Music Hall 


“She,” a motion picture spectacle 
adapted from Sir H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s fantastic tale, is currently 
on the screen of the Radio City 
Music Hall. 

This is the weird photoplay in 
which Helen Gahagan, well-known 
actress of the New York stage, 
makes her screen debut, and others 
in Miss Gahagan’s support are 
Randolph Scott, Helen Mack, Nigel 
Bruce, and a cast of hundreds. 
A special musical score was writ- 
ten for the production by- Max 
Steiner, and dances’ created by 
Benjamin Zemach, noted ballet 
master. 

In addition to the photoplay, the 


ing the first stage production cre- 
ated by Leon Leonidoff since his 
return from a tour of Europe’s 
leading theatrical capitols. 





Screen. 





Latest Through Sunday 


Three kinds of entertainment— 
radio, night club and musical com- 
edy, highlight the plot of “Hooray 
for Love” featuring Gene Ray- 
mond and Ann Sothern; and which 
has its first Brooklyn showing at 
the RKO Albee Monday morning. 
Will Rogers in “Doubting Thomas”. 
concludes its engagérment "at" that 4 
theatre Sunday night. 

In his role of a young college 
man with an ambition to become 
a theatrical producer, Gene Ray- 
mond presents a four-act: revue 
which includes a beautiful ballet, 
a hilarious, black. and tan number, 
and double piano act. A chorus of 
beautiful girls is used in the “Hoo- 
ray for Love” finale. 

Pert Kelton, comedienne, returns 
to the screen after several months 
of vaudeville, and is seen in a part 
particularly fitted to her. inimitable 
style. 





Top Big Stage Show 


The new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
picture, “The Murder Man,” feat- 
uring Spencer Tracy and Virginia 
Bruce, is the Capitol Theatre’s new 
screen attraction for the week be- 
ginning today. 

The story is.an original for the 
screen by Tim Whelan, who direct- 
ed the picture, and Guy -Bolton, the 
playwright. It deals with a New 
York star reporter, a specialist in 
crimes of violence, known as “The 
Murder Man,” who aids the police 
in solving a murder mystery, with 
disastrous results to himself. 

One of the biggest stage shows 
ever presented during the summer 





Radio City’ Music Hall is present- | 
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SHOW PLACE @f the MATION 


“SHE” 


An. RKO-Radio Picture 





of thousands including 

HELEN GAHAGAN 

RANDOLPH SCOTT 
ON THE STAGE 


midway; Miusi¢ ‘Hal 


the Ballet, the Rock 











DIRECT FROM 3-WEEK 
RUN AT RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 


o 
VYACE 


SENSATIONAL NEW HIT 


LOVE ME 





= MON. NITE AT9_ TH 
= AMATEUR HOUR 


=FROM STAGE OVER 


Movie 


FOREVER 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


Stage: 

Radio’s Famous 
MAIN STREETERS 
THE ENO TROUPE 
DAVE BINES GIRLS 
Billy KEATON 

Ben NELSON 

& ORCH. 





“Hooray for Love” Opens on 
Monday at Albee, Will Rogers’ 


“The Murder Man" on Capitol 
Holtz, Belle Baker 


months supplements the screen B’WAY & 47th St. tol P.M. 
feature. It includes the following Ale -GOeeEsOeaD_vomndare 
stars: Lou Holtz, Belle Baker, 


fresh from European triumphs— 
and Block and Sully—and features 
Moore and Revel, and Tip; Tap and 
Toe. 










Filmed in mighty spectacle 
by Merian C. Cooper, creator 
of ‘King Kong’, with a cast 


“CALLIOPE” , . Leonidoff’s 
gala carnival of the 


1 


Ensembles,Glee Club, 


=RiseueSypuaasOrch. pe 








Warner Bros,"sWild Srish 
Nose - Busting” Hit) with 


JAMES GAGNEY. 
PAT O'BRIEN | 


FRANK McHUGH 
ALLEN JENKINS 
OLIVIA DE HAVLELAND 
ee : raat ens ay tk ole’ ae 
BEG. WED. MORN. 9:30 
Tues. last day DICK POWELL 

in “BROADWAY GONDOLIER” 


STRAND -25 














CAPITOL’S 
New Season 
Is HERE 


NOW! 
NO SHOW TOO BIG! 
@ 


InPerson 
LOU HOL 












& SULLY 


And Other Headliners! 
a 


PLUS! — ON SCREEN 
The “Inside” story of the re- 
porter who wrote about crimes 
before they were committed! 


SPENCER 
TRACY 


in “THE 


Murder 
Man” 


All This — And More 
NOW at the 


CAPITOL 





B’WAY 
AT 5ist 

















ALL THIS WEEE; 


Dolores DEL RIO 
PAT O’BRIEN 


“IN CALIENTE” 


ON THE STAGE 
SIMS and BAILEY 

HARRIS and HOWELL 
THE GREAT GRETONAS 
SYLVIA and CLEMENCE 
and other REO Acts 

R B'wa 
. P ALAC & 47 St 






























“Hooray 


« ALBEE 








ALL THIS WEEK 


For Love’ 


PS ag Radio Musical Hit with 

nn ene 

SOTHERN - RAYMOND 
Bill ROBINSON 


e 
All Seats Children 15¢ 
tos P. M 25* et all times 
Always Comfortably COOL at the 
Albee Square 
BROOKLYN 











THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager; New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 





7 East 15th Street, New York. 


Velcome Return to the Center 





















At the N. Y. Center the Young Circle 
League has opened the first Organizers’ 
Institute ever to be held by the League. 
There were present 17 students from 
New York, New Haven, Chicago, Boston, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and New Jersey. 
The Institute was entirely devoted to 
the Workmen’s Circle and Y.C.L.A. The 
teachers traced the birth and growth 
of both organizations and stressed their 
functions and relations. 

On Monday, Educational Director Philip 
Geliebter outlined the development of 
the W.C. His talk was supplemented by 
B. Lilienbloom, chairman of the City 
Youth Committee. 

In the afternoon Norman Dorfman 
spoke on methods of organizing a club 
and how to budget club expenses. Later 
in the week, also, the N.Y. City Director 
gave a lecture on the place of the 
Y.C.L.A. in the laber movement. “Th 
League,” he,declared, “should be the 
cultural arm of the labor movement.” 
He laid special emphasis on this point, 
sketching the relation of the Y.C.L.A. to 
the radical movement, 

Tuesday morning B. Levitan, chair- 
man National Youth Comittee, detailed 
the structure and functions of the Na- 
tional Youth Committee. General Secre- 
tary Baskin touched on the organiza- 
tional structure of the W.C. the follow- 
ing day. 

Y. Murray Goldman showed the stu. 
dents the po re aes labor and organi- 
zational work which the League was 
doing. He: pointed out- the necessity for 
planned pdograms and activity and 
showed the -students how they can be 
most effective in their districts. As a 

art of the educational work of the 
nstitute, the students were divided into 
three sections: educational, social-recre- 
ational and bulletin. These were as- 
signed specific tasks. The two former 
had definite. projects to work on and 
will send them to the office as soon as 
they complete them. The bulletin group 

ut out a newspaper about the Institute. 
The League intends to use this work as 
art of future club programs., Fred 
hulman on Wednesday afternoon spoke 
on educaitonal work, but he attacked 
the problem subjectively. “You must 
understand the people you are dealing 
with,” he said, “you must understand 
their psychological reactions to your 
programs.” It is important to consider 
not only the execution of the programs, 
but also how to construct them. 

That the Intermediates offer a very 

fertile field for organization work was 
brought out by J Zuckerman. He 
said that they really composed our youth 
organization and many organizers are 
necessary. 
The students of the Institute partici- 
pated in two ponte speaking forums 
during the week. It was the second of 
these forums that marked the conclu- 
sion of the Institute. 


Tamiment All-Sports 
Week August 5 to 12 


Men and women are invited to 
participate in the Camp Tamiment 
competitions which will start Mon- 
day, August 5. Prizes will be 
awarded to the winners of all 
events and.a cup goes to the best 
all-round athlete in Camp. Groups 
having baseball teams will vie with 
nine from other cities. Basketball 
fives, both men-and women, will 
play eliminations with awards to 
the winners.” Gold and silver med- 
als will be.given to the winners 
and runners-up of the men’s and 
women’s tennis and handball tour- 
naments. 

There will also be swimming, 
diving and ‘boating events in addi- 
tion to volley-ball, ping-pong, 
quoits and shuffle-board. 

There are in Tamiment 15 tennis 
courts, 6 handball courts, a base- 
ball diamond, basketball court, golf 
practice course, a 150-foot swim- 
ming pool on the lake with 100 
boats and canoes. 

The management promises a full 
week of athletic competitions under 
the directorship of Syd Apfelbaum 
assisted by an efficient staff. 


Butchers’ Union Local 234 
Moves to Larger Quarters 


The Butcher Workers’ Union Lo- 
cal 234, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, an- 
nounce the removal of their of- 
fices to larger and more spacious 
headquarters at 40 West 17th St., 
N. Y¥. C. More office space was 
needed due to the increased activ- 
ities of the union. 

In a short space of 12 months 
the union reports that it has in- 
creased its membership 100 per 
cent cent, due to the organization 
of several hundred delivery clerks, 
and the campaign that the union 
is carrying on to organize the meat 
cutters employed in non-kosher 
meat shops. 


Edna Peters Koller Named 
National Falcon Chairman 


° 








Edna Peters Koller, active Mil- 
waukee Socialist and Falcon or- 
ganizer in that city, was elected 
National chairman of the Red Fal- 
cons of America at its first annual 
convention in Pittsburgh last week. 
Max Weber, also an active Falcon 
guide in Milwaukee, was chosen 
financial secretary. 

The convention adopted a consti- 
tution which makes the Falcons an 
integrai part of the Socialist Party 
of America and the Socialist Edu- 
cation International. 

Sam Verne of Cleveland id 
Sam Schwiner of New York were 
nominated for national secvetary 
and the convention recomriended 
to the N.E.C. of the Socialist Party 
to choose one of the two. Rasides 
Koller and Weber the other mem- 
bers of the Fatcon N. E. C. are 
Mathew Metzler, New York; Sam 
Schwimer, New York, and Mary 
Parker, Cleveland. 

The national office-of the Falcons 
will be moved from New: York to 
the headquarters. of the Socialist 
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PARTY NOTES 


Massachusetts 


Summer Institute under party and 
Yipsel auspices at Saima Park, Fitch- 
burg, starting Aug. 18th and continuing 
through the week. The courses will in- 
clude Essentials of Socialism, Organiza- 
tion, Labor and Socialism, Cooperation, 
and Labor Dramatics. 

State Secretary Alfred Baker Lewis 
will teach the course on the Essentials 
of Socialism, Prof. Harold Faulkner of 
Smith College will give two lectures on 
Labor and Socialism in the United States, 
Winston Dancis of the Y.P.S.L. will 
handle the course on Organization, Ken- 
neth Pohlman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Fitchburg Cooperative will 
give two lectures on Cooperation, and 
Robert Smith of the Eastern States Co- 
operative will give a popular lecture. 

Arrangements are being made to have 
Hilda Hulbert, formerly of the High- 
lander Folk School in Tennessee, coach 
a labor play to be given Saturday night, 
August 24th. Further information from 
Alfred Baker Lewis, 86 Leverett Street, 
Boston, 

State Picnic Sunday, August 18, at 
Saima Park, Fitchburk. In addition to 
speakers, who will be announced later, 
arrangements are being made for ath- 
letic contests. 

State Labor Committee met Saturday, 
July 20, and discussed the part the So- 
cialist trade union delegates should take 
at the State Federation of Labor con- 
vention in Springfield beginning Aug. 5. 
All Socialist delegates were urged to 
work for the endorsement by the con- 
vention of the following measures: Hill- 
quit Amendment to the Constitution, 
Chest for the Liberation of Workers of 
Europe, Workers’ Alliance, Labor Party, 
and Industrial Unionism, 


New Jersey 


_ Essex County Picnic.— Local Essex 
County will hold its annual picnic Sun. 
day, July 28, from 1 to 11° p.m., at 
Polish Park, Ave. and Eastern 
Parkway, Irvington. Norman Thomas 
will head the list of speakers, and there 
will be music, games, dancing and re- 
freshments. 

State Picnic.—On August 11th Social- 
ists and trade unionists from all parts 
of New Jersey will attend the annual 
labor and Socialist picnic in Metuchen. 
The principal speaker will be Norman 
Thomas. To reach the park by auto- 
mobile take either highway 25 or 27 to 
Metuchen, then follow arrows. By train 
use Pennsylvania R.R. to Metuchen and 
bus or taxi to park. Bus parties are 
being made up in Newark for those 
who wish to take advantage of a low 
round-trip fare. Busses will leave 1085 
Broad St. August 11th at 10:30 a.m. 


Indiana 
Socialist Picnic 


_At Pottawatomie Park (oven No. 8) 
South Bend, Sunday, August 18. Speak- 
ing at 2:30 p.m. sharp (daylight saving 
time) by Ed. Henry of Indianapolis and 
others. Our state secretary will be ther« 
to meet you. Games, sports and music 
Bring the kiddies and invite your friends 
Park location—one mile east on Misha- 


waka Ave. Same park, same oven as 
last year. 

California 
_Los Angeles.—The Second Annual So 
cialist Summer School at the Workmen’s 
Circle Camp in Carbon Canyon from 


August 18th to 24th has been announced 
by the City Central Committee of the 
Socialist Party and the Young People’s 
Socialist League. Hyman Sheanin i 
chairman of the school committee. For 
further information write or call to 12¢ 
N. St. Louis St. Because of limited 
housing capacity, enrollment must be 
made early, 


New York City 


Jamaica Headquarters, 9218 N.Y.Blvd. 
“Dewntall of the Communist Inter 
national.” Alexander Alexieff, speaker 

Downtown Branch, Manhattan.—Henr} 
Jager will speak at Clinton and Broomx 
Sts., Wednesday, July 31. 

6th A.D., Bronx.—Friday, July 26, 8:4 





p.m., Boynton and Westchester Aves. 
Bronx, Speakers to be announced. 
18th A.D., Br. 1, Brooklyn.—i18th A.D 
is greatly pleased with its new head 
quarters at 1140 Eastern Parkway. Club- 
rooms are used every night by Y.P.S.L 
and Young Circle League groups. Aug.4 
boat ride to Bear Mountain on S.S 
“Clermont.” Tickets may be purchased 


at branch clubrooms or at the boat 
Battery Park, from the committee in 
charge. The outdoor campaign has bee1 
in full swing for two months, At the 
next branch meeting Tuesday, July 30 
Dr. Stark will speak on Socialized 


Medicine. 








J. Miller’s 
Orchestra 


is a guarantee of 
the success of 
your affair, 
s 


The best music ob- 
‘tainable furnished 
. for all occasions. 


J. MILLER, 3400 Wayne Avenue, 
Bronx, New York 
Phone: OLinville 5-2617 

















New York State 


Sauter. There will be a program 
music, swimming and games. 


didate for Assembly this year. 


be named, headed by Ww. 


candidate for Supervisor. 


Saturday, July 27, 1935 
















Rockland County.—Annual picnic will 
be held at New City Park, New City, 
Sunday, August 4th, under the direction 
of a committee headed by Comrade J. 


of 


David Roth of Valley Cottage = — 

u 
ticket for the town of Clarkstown will 
Fe Davis, 
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WEVD 


Features of the Week on 





Morgan, baritone; 10, Symposium; 10 
“H. M. S, Pinafore.” 


Jacob S. List. ° 

Tues.—3 :30 p.m., “The Family Corne 
8, Dolores Hanford, sopranos 8:15, Irv 
B. Altman, editor, “The People’s Mone 
8:30, Cecil Burrows, baritone; 8 
ham Epstein; 10, 
Review. 

Wed.—8 :15 
tee, talk by 
Party State 
Instrumental , i 
Group, L.L.D.; 10:15, University of 
Air, talk by Matthew Woll. 


Louis Waldman, 
Chairman; 8:30, 
Trio; 10, 


violin; 8:45, Irving B. 


Fri.—3:30 p.m., King Neesen, 
Quartet; 8:15, 
Air, Frank P 
Church in Action 
Dr. William Erskine 


P. Walsh; 10:15, 
for Peace,” talk 
Blackbum; 10 


instrumental trio; 
“ f Local 89, It 

3at.—10 a.m., Voice o ca , Ita 
Variety Show; 11, Anthony Meli, 
tone; 11:15, Children’s Hour; ys. > 
“Jewish Events of the Week”; 6 
“Annie and Benny”; 7:30, “Jolly R 
dezvous,” music and sketches; 8, 
ropolitan String Ensemble; 8:30, 
Avlon’s Orchestra. 








Listeners-in on WEVD 


which was not only striking in 


the world came, living and vibra 
studios. 


greatest of all tenors, 
brougkt back from the world 


acles of modern science, the vo 
that thrilled millions. 


showed that although its 


lovers of opera 


ages. 


of Italian lovers of the voice 


was announced 


station is placing on the air. 


1 
ba 
6 p. 


Sun.—11 a.m., Forward Hour; 12:45 
p.m., Jewish Art Quartet; 2:30, “Uncle 
Nuchem and His Kids”; 8, Eugene Byron 


730, 


Mon.—8 a.m., “Starting the Day Right,” 


"fa 
ing 
y”3 
345, 


"EVD University of the Air, Dr. Abra- 
a hn a New Leader News 


p.m., City Affairs Commit- 
Socialist 
Premier 
Radio Drama 


the 


Thurs.—8 p.m., Panel Discussion, Citi- 
zens’ U ; 8:30, Charlotte Tonhazy. 
see TBs i Altman, editor, 


“The People’s Money”; 10, Edith Fried- 
man, po tll 10:30, Ruth Robinson, 
soprano. 


“The 
5 ar,” songs; 8, WEVD String 
erie; Baa WEVD University of A 

“The 


by 
:30, 


eal Hour, talk; 10:45, Ham, Cabbage, 
on anh 12 mid., Symphony 


ian 

ri- 
m., 
:30, 
en- 


Met- 
Don 


Caruso’s Voice Heard Over 
WEVD in Italian Program 


last 
Tuesday evening heard a program 


its 


originality but a fitting tribute to 
one of the finest voices the world 
has ever known. Although Enrico 
Caruso has been dead thirteen 
years his golden voice, once the 
delight of music lovers throughout 


nt, 


over the ether from the station’s 


In a program dedicated to this 
WEVD 


of 


shadows, with the aid of the mir- 


ice 


In a pro- 
gram which embraced the favorite 
arias of opera which had given the 
poor Italian boy his fame, WEVD 
owner 
has long since returned to the dust 
he magic voice of Caruso, as rich 
1s though he stood in person be- 
fore his audience, is imperishable 
and will continue to delight the 
throughout the 


For the benefit of the thousands 


of 


their countryman who regularly 
tune in on WEVD, the program 
in Italian as well 
as in English. -This is only one 
of a series of programs of great 
interest to music lovers which this 





RESTAURANTS 








LUNCHEON, 11:15 to 2:30 


40 East 9th Street, near Broadway 
Tel.: STuyvesant 9-1338 


Quiet and Inviting Surroundings 


We are serving a 50¢ Tabled’Hote 


BLUE PLATE with Bread, Butter 
and Coffee for 35¢—DINNER, 50¢ 


AUNT CLEMMY’S 











MODERN 
Tonsorial Parlor 


Service—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


17 EAST 15th STREET 
(a few doors East of Rand School) 








Patronize our Comrade 





Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 4-0355, 48880 
Not connected with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn 











LERMAN BROS., Inc. 


Stationers and Union Printers 
29 East 14th St. at Union Square 
Phones: ALgonquin 4-3356-8843 
We specialize in selling to organi- 
zations at wholesale prices 
Mimeo Supplies: 

Stencils, $2.00 box Mimeo ink, 75c Ib. 
Printing Plant at 30 W. 15th St. 
Phone: ALgonquin 4-7823 











| RESTAURANT 


ij 


| served at our newly installed 








61 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 13th St.) 


|The choicest wines and liquors 








HALLS and LYCEUMS 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brocklyn 


centals. 
STAGG 2-384 


Large and small hal) suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 





x iT 
Labor Temple** "tw vorn 
Workmen’s Educational 





Halls for Meetings. 
and Balls Tel REgent ¢10038 





Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 .p m. 
Entertainments 














5 Washington 


: PAUL LUTTINGER, M.D. 


Square North 


Hours: 1-2 and 6-8 P. M. Except Sundays and Holidays 
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Party, 549 West Randolph St., 
Chicago. “ba gre 





Exclusive Beauty Salons 
ELECTROLYSIS $1.00 per Treatment 
PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS 
Largest and most exclusive in Bensonhurst 
Expert always at your service 


6704 BAY P’WAY 
BEnsonharst 6-10064, 9625 


E. ROSE, Ine. 





2249 65th STREET 
BEachview 2-9346 
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The Road to Potar | in erica William E. Bohn 








I HAVE just read a long article 
on The Problems of Revolu- 
tionary Socialism. It covers a 
whole page of news-print and is 
filled with quotations. They are 
from Marx and Trotsky and all 
the theorists round about and in 
between. The idea is that revo- 
lutionary Socialism is a great 
thing and that the way to get at 
it is to find the right quotations. 
This is a fine remedy for what 
ails you. You just make sure 
that you get it from the right 
bottle and take it with your eyes 
shut. It is for all mankind. 

Now one thing is clear. What- 
ever changes will be made in Eng- 
land during the next fifty years 
will be made by Englishmen. Any 
changes in Germany will be made 
by Germans. It is even possible 
that Americans will have some- 
thing to say about what happens 
in America. It is true that the 
citizens of the United States—o1 
any other country—are not free to 
follow their fancies. They are 
limited by geography, climate, in- 
dustrial development, international 
relations. But the coming change: 
will be made within the frame- 
work of these conditions by the 
people now living within the 
boundaries of the country and by 
their descendants. 

In a previous article I developec 
the thought that we Americans 
being in the British tradition 
would just naturally make ow 


do thus and so. There is a work- 
ing class. So all workers have such 
and such impulses, and the world 
will remain forever the same or 
we shall have revolution at 9:15 
tomorrow morning, Daylight Sav- 
ing Time. There is a capitalist 
system. So it will collapse like the 
wonderful one-horse shay, and we 
must have a new cart ready, to 
take its place. 

Hardly anything is more re- 
warding than to look past words 
to facts and past classes to people. 
The inhabitants of these States 
are a widely scattered and be- 
wilderingly varied lot. In a short 
article I cannot do more than 
sketch outlines, indicate what 
ought to be studied. 

In 1930 there were in this coun- 
try 124,746,573 persons. Here they 
are—spread .over a _ continent— 
from the fishermen of Maine to 
dock-wallopers of San Francisco. 
These are the folks to be studied. 
Anyone who wants to know what 
will happen in America must find 
it in the minds of these people, 
their organization or lack of it, 
their geographical distribution, in- 
dustrial .classification—all that 
they are and all that tends to 
change them. 

. The Human Material 

There are four great groups of 
neople who do the work of this 


‘ountry and who can determine 
‘rom year to year what sort of 
‘ountry it is to be. These are the 


nanual workers, nearly thirty mil- 
ions; white collar workers, nearly 





changes more or less gradually 
through political parties and labo 
unions. There went with this th 4 
notion that progress here wouk 
take the form of specific changes 
tangible improvements, rather thai 
of sudden and systematic utopia: 
transformations. In the present 
article it is my intention to take 
a rapid look at the American 
people, to stress the actual situa- 
tion of workers within our boun- 
daries rather than their political 
or trade union tradition. 
Skeleton Theories 

A large part of the bad thinking 
done by Communists and the bright 
young liberals is due to the magic 
of words. They glance at a skele- 
ton theory without sweating ove 
the material that lies back of it 
Then—with a few slogans—they 
are all set to tell the dumb worker: 
just what should be done. There 
is a capitalist class. So all capi 


‘ight millions; farmers, about six 
nillions, and professional workers, 
nore than three millions. They add 
ip to about forty-five millions. In 

930 the census reported 48,829,920 
yersons gainfully employed. The 
lifference between thee two fig- 
ures is accounted for by capitalists 
and such groups as soldiers and 
sailors. 

A glance at such a rough classi- 
fication immediately suggests that 
the great majority of these forty- 
five million persons are practically 
unorganized and leaderless. About 
five millions are in labor unions; 
about a million vote the Socialist 


rien 


favorably enough with any similar 
population—say that of England, 
France or Belgium. Their political 
tradition makes them gexcellent 
material for organization. But 
right now they rank very low from 
the point of view of political and 
economic dynamics. With all their 
individual intelligence they are 
herded into company unions and 
massed behind reactionary or 
demagogic political leaders. 
Workers and Voters 

More than thirty-six millions of 
these people are technically prole- 
tarians, workers who should be in 
labor unions. Twenty-eight millions 
of them do hard physical labor, live 
in an environment which rubs in 
the fact that they are workers. 
There are in the country over fifty 
million potential voters. If the 
twenty-eight million manual work- 
ers had any sense of unity they 
could rule all the industrial states 
and could elect the President of 
the United States. It is this group 
which forms the basis of our. na- 
tional pyramid. It is this group that 
John Dewey has no faith in. It is 
this group that bright journalists 
have in mind when they say that 
the American Federation of Labor 
has failed in its job of organiza- 
tion. And, one the face of it, the 
record does look bad—five mil- 
lions organized in a land that 
has twenty-eigh million manua 
workers. 

But let us think about the mer 
and women themselves rather than 
of figures on a page. This is noi 
Belgium or England, where people 


Dr. William E. Bohn 





places. 


of it. 


tained union drive can teach them 
that they belong to a class. 

It is true that the number em. 
ployed by large concerns has 
tended to increase, that it doubled 
between 1914 and 1929. In the 
latter year the number working for 
concerns producing a million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods annually was 
more than five millions—as com- 
pared with one million employed 





Workers so situated tend 
to follow the surrounding popula- 
tion in their thought—or their lack 
Only a great national move- 
ment or a skillful and well main- 














factory workers grew only, 10% 

and the general increase in the 
number of “gainfully employed” 
was about 17%. During this period | 
the number of persons engaged in| 
trade grew by 40% and the num- 
ber of clerical workers by 30% 
The white-collar class includes a 
constantly growing fraction of the 
population. 

Much has been written about the 
psychological “set” of this great 
section of the working class. Prob- 
ably their inherited ideas of indi- 
vidual business success are the 
chief cause of their backwardness 
in organization and purpose, An- 
other is their physical distribution 
—working in twos and threes and 
dozens all over our far-flung map. 
Whatever the causes—right now 
they are futile and sterile as far 
as American life is concerned. 
Swinging them into line, getting 
them to think something of them- 
selves, to amount to something, is 
no job for a magician. 

The farmers present ar. entirely 
different picture. In 1930 there 
were in this country, just about six 
million persons managing farms, 
and since 1920 the number had 
decreased by about* four hundred 
thousand. During the same decade 
the number of wage-workers on 
farms had increased by about the 
same amount. The number of 
owners had decreased from about 
four millions to something over 
three million five hundred thou- 
sand, and the number of tenants 


of miners in this country decreased 
by about one-tenth. The number of 


increased by 50%. And their im 





| goes away beyond their arith 
euch at proportions. 


such disparate groups as clergy 


nurses, newspapermen, teachers. 
More ‘than one-half of them re 
ceive wages or salaries and so are 
technically, wage workers. 
unions which have been started 
among them are still in 
initial stages. And the other groups, 
the psysicians, dentists, 


much of uncrystallized 


repentant individualists. 


Job Yet to Be Done 


from the census of 1930. 
then some things have 


ment for 





stress of economic crisis and en- 
couraged by the social and po- 
litical situation which grew out of 
it, our trade unions have made 
substantial progress. Labor is more 
conscious of its problems, its 
strength, its enemies. It even be- 
gins to sense the meaning and 
power of politics. 

But so far as the actual lining 
up of the millions of men and 
women is concerned—that is still 


ing the decade before 1930 they | 


But the} one, 
their 


engineers 
—though they have among them 
social 
spirit—are for the most part un- 


Here we have our millions of 
American workers. The figures are 
Since 
changed 
for the better, some for the worse. 
Having ten million unemployed 
makes organization more difficult. 
Here is a great part of the popu- 
lation dependent on the govern- 
a dole and robbed of 
what little initiative and courage 
it once had. However, under the 


jostle one another. Nearly three 








ticket; a few hundred thousands 
belong to farm organizations 


| 
varying numbers join from time to| 
time in local political or economic | 
movements. But something like 
six-sevenths of them are merely a 
nass of individuals with no unity, 
10 direction, no sense of power. 





talists look alike and are going tc 


As individuals they would compare | 








them to develop 


Persons who talk of the sudden 
-|collapse of American capitalism ard 


»| portance in our national thinking} the techniques for quickly’ taki 


-| charge of a great population imt 


They include} midst of a revolutionary situation 


-|are not exhibiting courage—rather 


men, lawyers, engineers, trained | they lack of it. They are essentially 


;escapists, romanticists, utopians. 
-| they lack the strength necessary to 
A say: This is a tough job and a long 
but it has got to be dene, 
d| Great bodies, great movements, 
| great ideas move with the leisure 
and force of giants. 

It took a century of English hig- 
tory to create the mechanics of 
parliamentary government. It has 
taken more than a century to 
build what we now have of labor 
unionism. Both achievements re 
quired stout hearts and heroie sac- 
rifice. Thousands died for both 
without ever seeing the end. 

We are now engaged in an 
epochal struggle for a _ greater 
change. While some escape from 
the vast historic process by having 
tiny revolutions in their own heads; 
the American labor movement will 
go slowly and awkwardly onward. 
But it will go, and in going it will 
create the future. 


N. Y. Socialists 
Ratify Party 
Peace Pact 


(Continued from Page One) 








millions of these twenty-eight are] by concerns producing products| had increased by about two hun- in its early stages. The situation | exigencies created by recent court 
farm laborers scattered, literally,| valued at less than a hundred | dred thousand. OF eng ona is hopeful, for there is a genuine | decisions. 
from Maine to California. No doubt | thousand. This tendency toward farmers pearly helt wore burdened and powerful impulse to go on. A committee consisti f Wil- 
they. should be organized—and will] the.concentration of labor power is| with mortgages, and the propor-| hi ‘ ETT Bai teat rane Michie ath sinc : 
, : & ; : weer : : : F : burdened is slowly to} But the chief part of the job still |)}jam Karlin, Marx Lewis and State 
be organized—but here is a job of prime importance, but five mil- tion 50, SERINE Teles, Hew remains to be done. The central|/ Chairman Waldman was entrust 
which requires more than mora!] lion workers are a comparatively increase, core is organized, but the great] with the task of organising senti- 
fervor and a knowledge of|small number in relation to the A Slow Process masses recognize no organization,| ment for such a program in vari 
Marxism-Leninism. whole population. And in the basic A revolutionary fatalist may say: | have no leaders, sense hardly any] oys industrial states preparin 
Again, there are nearly three rig wig? where the concerns tend “Very well, the economic process] unifying ideas. They can still be bills for tuttedustion + the var 
million laborers whom the census} to be large, the unions have not] ;, turning the independent Amer-| mobilized by politicians, dema-| oy. legislatures either at the wit 
classifies under “trade,” nq: white | made much —— ican farmer into a proletarian; let| gogues, slogans, hysterias. Judged] ter sessions or at special session 
collar workers but the men who do Economic Classes nature take its course.” But the| by all historical precedents, it will and building machinery of publi 


ar rork 7 > tj nit} . is hi ik is . 
the hard work in connection with There is nothing like an official] process is slow. And the psycho-| take decades for ity and propaganda for thelial 
the distribution of goods. They,] estimate of the white collar work- logical change is slower than the/to the point at which labor domi-|¢)am in the various states. T 
are strew ; e ars in the United States. sre are | oo ba acess , ; ar ale wi "yews , Root ~ ogee 
rg Mc vate —. ye pot - —— a = 2 — mere are economic process. The unmort-;nation on a large scaie will bel .ommities will also. seek Jal ge 
> mony Ss I J é 4 r1Cé ¢ ¢ To ~ " 74 
0) e land- e tha ulon “clerical! paged farmers tend to set the tone | possible. ’ organizations of the Socialist Party, 
small establishments. In these two| workers,” nearly half a million] for the whole group. The mort-| Into this scene come our revolu- not fucluded in the Interstalataaan 
: 2 e “ = : ai - ™ - . . a 4 > a u st _ 
groups of widely distributed work-| “clerks” in stores, two million gaged one and those who have lost| tionary theorists with their quota- i ; Z 
‘ | gag é . : : r ference to adopt similar program 
ers are as many men as in the|salesmen and _ saleswomen, and] their land tend to retain the ideas |tions from Lenin and Trotsky. A iu : +e 
entire organized labor movement| other very large groups. They add] of their former’ state. Organizing | Capitalism will collapse on Tuesday, pproval Unanimous =; 
of the country. up to at least eight millions. And} them is easy to write about in an| fascism will be here by Wednes-| The ratification of the peace 


In 1929 there were more than a|this group is potentially more im 


million persons working in small] portant than present figures show. 
From 1920 to 1930 the number 





factories, many of them in isolated 
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WENTY-ONE years ago the ‘war to end war” emerged out 1 

had been a cumulatin 1 for decades. Capitalism had expanded overseas and had been bringing weaker peoples under its dominion. 
There were rivalrics between the Powers over trade, concessions, loans. Armaments were piled on armaments until they constituted | 
a powder magazine. Some dramatic incident would serve as a match to touch it off. The assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
proved to be the match. ; 

The British Government has just abandoned the prisciple of naval ratios and now a sks the Powers what size navy each 
wants by 1042. The Kellogg pact which ha di its origin in the U nited States and to which thi U nited St ates is a party now plays the 
role of a pious wish in the foreign policy of the Roosevelt Administre nwhich has done little to help the forces of international peace 
and stabilization 

The Naz and fascism provide a new. Complication.. Thetr e&passten into other countrics means the destruction of all the 
achievements of the workers “smashing of ‘eve ry human right won by mankind in generatio of struggle, and savage. rule-by 


ruthless gangsters. 
ness and generalship by the 
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Impor’ ioken is bad enough but tt ts sweetness and-light compared with fascism. 
i Labor and Socialist movement must be ever-ready to mect 


especially the-mengce of the fascest Caliban to-the teace of the world agd the freedom of action of 
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OF THE WORLD WAR AUGUST, 1914 
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and imper 


Intelligence, class consctous- 
any crisis brought by the new situation, 
he working class: 


forces that | 


-| editorial. office but hard to do in| day, we must do something heroic 





pact came after a report by Usher 














experiences which occurred under 
non-comparable conditions may re- 
sult in disaster. 


The professional groups add up 
to a still smaller number, some- 
thing over three millions, But dur- 


Bombast and Rhetoric Do 
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By Ben Lichtenberg 


An Argentine Socialist periodical, | genial constructor of general ideas, 





believes aptly describes a certain |as well as the orientation which is 
vociferous faction in the 
movement: 

“The orators of the revolution 


local | developed in the ‘Communist Mani-| ¢ 
festo’ of 1847, are and will con-|¢ 


























party 
the 
the first point of the 
he adherence to Communist prin- 
ciples and practices that make ap- 
plicants ineligible for membership 


Sarah Volovick, 


tinue for a long time to be the most! back 





the field. There are organizations, | or the devil, will have us all before Solomon on the negotiations. bes. 
but they are comparatively small | Thursday. tween the nine members of the 
and tend to remain sectional. The Future Developments State Committee with the N. E. @ 
single-crop farmers are divided; Any sensible person looking the The motion to ratify the . 2ETe 
along production lines, and each | situation over will come to quite | ment was unanimous, two memes 
production group is broken up, different conclusions. (1) The bers oi the committee, Fred Sane 
into widely separated geographical | American labor movement’s process | der of Syracuse and James Bat- 
sections. of growth and orientation, which | “ston of Buffalo sending theif 

The cooperative movements, the} will in the course of time involve | votes in by mail. it 
strikes, the boycotts have all been} in its activities a large proportion To carry out the terms of th® 
sectional and ineffective. The po-|of the forty-five millions of workers] agreement, the State Committeé 
litical movements for fiscal infla-| scattered over this continent, will | likewise unanimously voted to red 
tion have been almost the only! necessarily be difficult and pro-|scind its action ef November 1 
ones which have united any great] longed. (2) It will proceed along] fixing 21 years as the age limit 
number of farmers over greatj traditional lines, with only gradual! for admission of members of the 
stretches of territory. Lacking|changes to new ideas and new] Young People’s Socialist League 
effective economic cohesion, the} techniques, and will be centered] in the party. Under the pact New 
farmers have tended to turn to] about indigenous institutions which | York will accept properly-qualified 
politics for salvation. But here | have grown in response to social] Y.P.S.L. applicants at 18. A pro# 
they have been hopelessly, divided; needs. (3) Any experiments based | vision was added to that motion 
and bewildered. on mechanical theories drawn from] that all Y.P.S.L. applicants fot 


membership must abide by 
of the party, including 
pact defining: 


rules 


The amendment to 


the N.E.¢ 


Point © 4, 
was then 


"1 adopted by the N.E.C., s 
Not Serve Working Class} 12% 2.3. Nkouteet 
. applicants 
waiting several months for admis- 
party, 


for party membership 


will, upon acceptance in the 
have their membership dated 


“Ideas,” publishes the followingjsince his economic conception of|from July 15th, 1935. 
under the title “Revolutionary Dec-|history, his ‘Critique of Political] 4 committee, consisting of Her- 
lamation,” which your translator | Economy,’ his exegisis in ‘Capital’] man Kobbe, Julius Gerber and 


was entrusted with 
thorough survey of 
situation, to report 
Committee for, 


task of a 
Y.P.S.L. 


tne 


he 
he 


to State 






have abounded for some time past.|fundamental and enduring con-| action under the various points of 
. The literateurs and the rheto-|tributions to Socialism. But Marx] the peace pact. 

ici 2 pre rian insurrec- » the = ; , 

ricians of the pr olets a could not foresee the entire future Following the adjournment. of 

tion, those who, by their own deci-|()though, with prophetic vision, he the meeting the State Gaal 

sion, appoint themselves—in ab-|foresaw considerable); nor could he| Meld & brief joint vess ion with tha 








stract, of course—the vanguard of lleave us miraculous formulas for| New York Executive Com; 
our movement, and who, by virtue |the solution of all present-day tac-| mittes at wh h the actions of thé 
of that position deem themselves S |tical and theoretical problems. hehe hed were reported, r 
authorized to admonish with vitu- “Evolutionary processes have a tae 
peration and defamatory adjectives gone on in society, historical con- ; 
those of us who, according to them, lditions are no longe x the same, Women’s Outing Tuesday* 
are in the ‘pusillanimous’ ranks of ; {much of that which was an ideal Bi af 
‘reformism,’ without ‘class spirit,’/+, be striven for in the time of Was a ig Success 
accusing us of apostatizing Marx | Marx has ceased so to be by having - 
and the ‘doctrine.’ become a living reality. In the than 100 women, accom- 
“Those who assume this position |‘Communist Manifesto’ we find about a dozen husband# 
have not always the antecedents to | with what justice and reason Marx ble to take the time offf 
qualify as men of action; they com-|was able to subject to the scalpel] oe a delightful outing Tues& 
monly live in a world of theoretical |of his incisive critique all the con- ip the Hudson and at India 
abstractions, where they perform |tradictions of capitalist society; we] I t, under the auspices of thé 
the function of copyists, a species|see how he was able to trace the], € j - 
of typewriters of others’ thoughts,/course of the class - The women (and the dozen hus 
passing themselves off as erudite |throughout history, signalizin inds) reported the picnic was @ 
‘doctrinaires,’ with no other merit|various stages of eocial evolution,} };, ss, and that they hana 
than that of the placidity of inte!-jand finally demonstrate that So-| ... " x : 
lectual ruminants. |cialism would have to supplant the ve with an onal 


Similar outings, 


























“It is necessary to defend the a system of produ tion and] | sre exueclaea 
thought and doctrine of Marx ie ae a ~ gg ee nwt ay ar future. ae ¢ 
against these moths, because their |“ietY of its inevitable dis Sam Friedman, who was to have 
‘interpretations’ betray Marx. Marx,|, . ., M cto aly algae : he singing and other .em 
| wishing to emphasize the scientific, | thi if Marx was able to gi “ aie ail 
prior gn ies # : . .,’|this, which is of great value as a| Pre s of glee, was unable, to 
Jcance of his doctrines asserted that {28 for the doctrine which guides attend because of ‘= broken: arm. 
oapegge 8 can j4\/us in action and gives un ob-| B Ke the loyal! soldier that he 38 
| he was no Marxist,’ meaning that | jective, he could not, however, fore me t and begged 
his name should not serve aS a} oo everything and give us e excused . 
jfetich for fanatical and ignorant|pble recipes for every cont 
| worship, nor his theory accepted | “Mare was, above revol as are today certain 
jas the ‘revealed truth’ indisputable |ejse, a philoso ypher of real self-sty Marxists who deny 
| and unchangeable through time and therefore van: quished the Ut Marx both in action and in thought. 
| space | satirized Proudhon to the | Marx the scientist cannot be recen- 

"In his time and face to face jridicule and worsted Bakuni ciled with the fetichists and _pir- 
| with the problems it was his lot|cause the Utopians, as well asjacle-workers of the ‘revolutiqn,’ 
to analyze, Marx was undoubtedly | Bakunin and Proudhon in different|that is those who orate and leap 


a formidable critical spirit-.and a 5 tete ‘the demagogues ofthe |. 


out.of a vacuum into a void.” 
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the unveiling of the 
bust at the Hillquit 
Pa wits Tamiment on June 
s I witnessed the ceremony 
fied on me that the death of 
sB uit is felt more keenly 
[painfully now than ever 






@ live in a day of confusion 
ilderment. People seem to 
2 ret their balance emotionally, 

‘some cases even mentally. 
a ‘turn their backs on their 
s of yesterday, and look 
eyed into the mists of to- 


ut crying need there is to- 
or Hillquit’s penetrating, 
i mind, his superb tact, 
| his matchless gift to recon- 
Byer gent and opposing 


was a master of the phrase, 
he was no phrasemonger. He 
S a profound and original think- 
who did not peddle his ideas 
the plaudits of the immature 
unknowing. Misrepresentation, 
appeals and villification 
re not his instruments of war- 


despised demagogy and hated 
nagogues. He had a high sense 
esponsibility, as uncompromis- 
and firm as his faith. He had 
courage of his convictions, He 
e his mind unafraid, challeng- 
_ the fury of even a war hys- 
“that swept the country in the 
of 1917. 

In the history and growth of 
International, he played a 
lar part. He helped shape its 
licies and determine its course. 
was not only with the Inter- 
onal; he was of the Interna- 
al. He infused it with the spirit 
vhis brilliant personality, which 









t the Hillquit Grove 


By Samuel Shore 








is reflected. in its: aggressiveness, 
idealism and common-sense leader- 
ship. 

The sorrows, struggles as well 
as the triumphs of the Interna- 
tional were his very own. His name 





ig virtually synonymous -with that 
of the International, and his name 
will live on as long as there will 
remain a memory of the Interna- 
tional, itself. 

The cause to which he dedicated 
himself is our cause. What we hope 
for and strive for—and countless 
thousands all over the world have 
died for—will ultimately triumph. 
Mankind will redeem itself. And 
in the new society that must fol- 
low, enlightened, carefree men and 
women will be taught the legend 
of a useful, fruitful life—the life 





of Morris Hillquit. 
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By August Claessens 
ng etary, Labor Committee, 
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E Trade Union movement 
=: does not close its doors when 
the temperature rises and the 
hitmidity thickens. A labor or- 
@ahization is a delicate body and 
éan suffer no neglect. It requires 
@enstant attention and applica- 
Hours, days, season or 
ther bring no exemptions to 
tine and serv ice,and strange as 
May sound to the average vaca- 
mist as soon as the weather 
Furbearable, labor troubles 
gak out like a scourge of prick- 
y “heat. I write this as a preface 
56) ‘a brief report of the work of 
fie Socialist Party Labor De- 
partment of New York City dur- 
ng the last six weeks. 
= Immediately following the Su- 
sme Court’s invalidation of the 
\, a number of trade unions 
membership mass meetings 
mobilized for action against 
chiseling of labor standards. 
 LL.G.W.U. was particularly 
litant. Its officers and organiz- 
were in the field arousing the 
bership. The Socialist Party 
asked for assistance and a 
aumber of our speakers were en- 
listed for this service. 
. I was especially honored by be- 
ing sent as a representative of the 
.W.U. to address its member- 
in Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle 
Corona, New York; in Bridge- 
rt, Stamford, and Waterbury, 
aa. in Plainfield and Elizabeth, 
and in Fall River, Mass. In the 
last city I also addressed a mass 
meeting for the United Textile 
Workers, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Unions. 


jaternal Union Troubles 
j Then came calls for organization 
educational work from the 
iis Box Makers, the Butchers, 
Grocery Clerks and the Build- 
Service Unions. Assistance 
also given to strikes of the 
vision Salesmen, Bakers and 
Consumers Biscuit Workers 
the Waterbury, Conn., under- 
Wear strikers. 
An unusual amount of internal 
e union troubles came to our 
Office during these weeks. Many 
lofig and wearisome hours were 
spent in attempts to straighten out 
ifficulties. To mention but a few, 
Butchers’ Local 174 had an incip- 
jent race problem upsetting its 
membership; the Radio Telegraph- 
had a bad dose of Communist 
ogc splitting its small ranks; 
ental Mechanics, recovering 
ll a disastrous strike, now seek- 
{nig affiliation with the A. F. of L.; 
the Bee Line and Fifth Ave. Bus 
dfivers and their apparently hope- 
less struggle to get aid from the 
Milihicipal authorities and the 
franchise contracts with these ar- 
tOgant corporations. Many more 
lietirs of conference on other cases 
Were spent. 

In recent sensational .newspaper 
Attacks upon locals 107 and 717, 
Retail Salespeople, and upon Local 
16, Hotel and Restaurant Workers, 

Labor Department was far 
from inactive. Comrades who love 
the limelight, who rush into print 
6n the slightest provocation and 
#4d their amen to reckless attacks 
Wifon unions and officials, did not 
fhquire of their own Party Labor 


ittee as to what it was all 
out. Had ‘they inquired, they 
Would haye learned many things 


4d printed in the Post and the 
Grid-Telegram, and that there 








are many more factors involved 
than these newspapers would care 
to discuss. 

The work of cleansing a union 
requires more than an exposure 
of officials in “collusion with rack- 
eteers.” So-called exposures also 
contain much misrepresentation, 
exaggeration and deliberate false- 
hoods. 

Some Nasty Cases 

I accompanied a delegation of 
Local 16 to the editor of the New 
York Post and I listened to the 
two-hour reply of Bro. Coulcher 
to the attacks made upon him. I 
hope the editor was impressed that 
the union’s side of the story dif- 
fered immensely from his paper’s 
account. As I wrote ina previous 
article, there is much that is not 
kosher in some unions, but purifi- 
cation will not be effected by the 
capitalist press. That job is one of 
quiet and persistent woyk among 
the rank and file along the line 
of education and the organization 
of the cleaner members. 

For example, the Motion Picture 
Operators’ Union, Local 306, has 
been und still is a disgraceful mess. 
Thanks to Judge Panken, Matthew 
M. Levy and a fine group of So- 
cialists in this union, the decent 
elements have grown in strength 
and courage. A terrific battle is 
now on between the International 
Union and a determined number of 
members who insist upon demo- 
cratic rights and a clean union. 

It is easy to shout “Nemser,” or 
to go into moral convulsions when- 
ever his name is mentioned and 
presume that he is a devil in- 
carnate. But not one has had the 
courage to prefer charges against 
Nemser and to back his accusa- 
tions with proof. Your Labor De- 
partment and the United Hebrew 
Trades have given many long 
hours of attention and investiga- 
tion of the troubles of the Retail 
Salespeople’s unions. It has gone 
into the relations and difficulties 
of these local unions and their In- 
ternational and the alleged prac- 
tices of Hyman Nemser and others. 
The facts are quiet different from 
the rumors. 

However, more serious than the 
damage done to personal reputa- 
tions is the bitter, senseless and 
absolutely ruinous fight going on 
between the rival locals in this 
trade and the utter demoralization 
that has set in among the member- 
ship. Last week I spoke to the 
warring factions of what was re- 
cently a growing and promising 
organization and I am happy to re- 
port that we have effected a move- 
ment towards unity and the end 
of this pitiful warfare, and that 
this movement will be carried to 
the further aim of rebuilding a 
stronger and a more democratic 
organization among these viciously 
exploited retail salespeople. 

In future articles I will tell the 
story of the Paper Box Makers’ 
Union and the problems, racket- 
eers and difficulties that bedevil 
this small but growing organiza- 
tion. Another interesting story 
will be told of the long battle of 
a group of egg inspectors against 
a brutal union official and the 
heroic fight made by Irwin Nuss- 
baum and a number of our com- 
rades against high labor officials 
condoning this terrorism and how 
we succeeded in organizing an ef- 
fective opposition in this union. 

Members of the Brotherhood of 
Painters are now meeting fre- 
quently with the Labor Depart- 
ment and a growing opposition is 
being organized against the nasty 













The following is the text of the 
resolution of the Socialist Party 
National Executive Committee on 
the Wagner Labor Relations Bill. 
The resolution was druwn up by 
William Karlin and Matthew M. 
Levy in. cooperation with the 
party’s National Labor Committee. 


HE National Labor Relations 
Act, popularly known as the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, 
notwithstanding some of its de- 
fects (referred to later), has the 
possibility for advantageous use 
by militantly aggressive labor or- 
ganization. The statute recog- 
nizes “the inequality of bargain- 
ing power between employees 
who do not possess full freedom 
of association or actual liberty 
of contract and employers who 
are organized in the corporate or 
other forms of ownership asso- 
Ciations.’ 

It guarantees to employees “the 
right to self-organization, to form, 
join or assist labor organizations, 
to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, 
and to engage in concerted activ- 
ities, for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection”; and it condemns the 
interference with or coercion by an 
employer in the exercise by workers 
of these rights. It makes it an 
unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with the representatives 
of this employees, to dominate or 
interfere with or contribute to a 
labor organization; to discriminate 
against a worker because of mem- 
bership in any labor organization, 
or because he has filed charges or 
given testimony under the act. 
Nothing in the act “shall be con- 
strued so as to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the 
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bor organizations “to require as a 
condition to employment member- 
ship therein, if such labor organi- 
zation is the representative of the 
employees” ‘for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. Representatives se- 
lected for the purposes of collective 
bargaining cy the majority of the 
employees in a dnit shall be the 
exclusive representatives of all the 
employees in a unit shail be the 
sets up machinery for enforcement, 
thus in some measure, remedying 
a defect in the NIRA, 


In view of the ‘decision of the 
Supreme Court. of the United 
States in the Schechter Case, de- 
claring the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act unconstitutional, it. is 
likely that the Labor Disputes Bill 
will be construed to exclude from 
its operation those millions ‘of 
workers employed in_ industries 
which will be held not to directly 
affect inter-state commerce. Thus 
the vast majority of the workers 
employed in mining, manufactur- 
ing, building and service trades 
will receive no benefit from the 
law. It is important for the So- 
cialist Party and the labor. move- 
ment to wage a vigorous fight for 
the adoption of the Hillquit Work- 
ers’ Rights Amendment to the fed- 
eral .constitution which gives to 
Congress the undisputed power to 
enact legislation of this character 
applicable to intra-state as well as 
inter-state commerce. 


In the meanwhile, similar but 
more adequate state legislation can 
be enacted to cover industries not 
affected by inter-state commerce. 
Such a bill, containing the best 
features of the national act, and 
providing severe penalties for em- 
ployers convicted for unfair labor 
practices, was introduced in and 
forced through the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives by Dar- 
lington Hoopes, Socialist member, 
with the endorsement of the Penn- 





right to strike.” An employer may 
make agreements with bona fide la- 
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The Socialist Party’s Stand 
On the Wagner Labor Act 


bor. However, it was killed by a 
Senate committee. 

The Wagner law excludes from 
its operatien “the United States, 
or any State, or political sub- 
division thereof.” This means that 
unions or organizations of civil 
service employees and all other 
employees of the government, local, 
state, and national, including the 
millions who may be compelled to 
stay on relief work for an indefi- 
nite length of time, will not be rec- 
ognized for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining as a result of 
the enactment of the law. 

Like the NIRA, the National 
Labor Relations Act is drawn in 
loose fashion and contains vague 
phraseology. It may be construed 
by an unfriendly board or. by re- 
actionary courts in a fashion con- 
trary to the interests of labor. 
Much depends upon the admin- 
istration of the act; and labor rep- 
resentation is not officially afford- 
ed membership on the National La- 
bor Relations Board, which was 
created to enforce the statute. 

The workers must remember that 
they will be given only what they 
have the power to command. The 
workers must on all occasions be 
ready to resort to strikes as their 
powerful weapon to enforce their 
demands. Reliance for the protec- 
tion of labor’s rights can be placed 
only upon the strength of labor 
organization, This instrument of 
compulsion will have an effect not 
only upon employers but also upon 
any machinery of administration 
or arbitration. 

We call upon Socialists every- 
where to continue to urge the 
workers to help build fighting mass 
organizations, strong enough to 
overcome all obstacles in the way 
of labor and democracy. 

In the final analysis, it has be- 
come increasingly clear to workers 
throughout the land that what is 





needed is a political party of their 
own making, of, for and by labor. 
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Incentives Prompting Human Beings Under 
Capitalism and Under a Society of Social 
Ownership and Control 








difficulty has saved $1,000 and has 


N his accurate sense, how im- 
bege' a role does the profit 
motive play in industry under 
indictsligee? Three answers 
must be given. In the case of 
a small section of the Americas 
people, say the richest one hun- 
dred thowsand persons, a sub- 
stantial portion of income is de- 
rived from profits, and it would 
be reasonable to assume that in 
the case of these individuals, the 
expectation of profit proves to be 
a powerful incentive in the deter- 
mination of ways in which prop- 
erty is to be utilized. Even in these 
cases, however, as I shall point out 
in @ moment, numerous other in- 
centives are operative. 
A second group”is composed of 
men and women who receive re- 
turns from investment, in the 
form of dividends or interest, but 
who derive only a small fraction 
of their total income from profit. 
A typical illustration is furnished 
by a skilled worker who with great 


invested this amount in a corpora- 
ation that pays 6 per cent div- 
idend, or $60 per year. It is ob- 
vious that in such a ease the profit 
motive is far less impelling than 
the income motive. That is to say, 
a carpenter is far more interested 
in rates of wages and in regularity 
of employment than in profit from 
a small investment. 
Unwarranted View 

A far larger company is made 
up of individuals whose income is 
derived almost wholly from wages 
and salaries. Most of these in- 
dividuals have only the remotest 
hope of receiving a substantial 
share of a large income from in- 
terest or dividends. It is there- 
fore an unwarranted misuse of 


language to say that they are 
driven by the profit motive. The 
truth of the matter is that, even 
under individualism, only a small 
fraction of the population is im- 
pelled chiefly by the profit mo- 
tive, and that vast multitudes of 
men and women are motivated by 
other incentives than the desire 
for profit. 

But we must deal with the con- 
tention that even though the num- 
ber of individuals prompted pri- 
marily by the profit motive is 
small, nevertheless, they are stra- 
tegic individuals whose activities 
are essential to efficiency in indus- 
try. The rich man who is active in 
management is almost certain to 
be impelled by wider motivations 
than the mere desire for profit. 
Such instances will be considered 
in a moment. The absentee owner 
or investor is the person whose 
conduct is most likely to be domi- 
nated by the desire for profit, and 
it happens than his significance is 
rapidly diminishing, while that of 
technicians and managers is in- 
creasing. While it must be admit- 
ted that the class of rich absentee 
owners or investors would doubt- 
less be far less interested in in- 
dustry if the profit motive Were 
eliminated or subordinated, they 
represent the group that makes 
the smallest actual contribution to 
efficiency in industry. Their initi- 
ative could be “sapped” and their 
energy “paralyzed” by the with- 
drawal of the profit incentive with- 
out in any way seriously hindering 
industrial efficiency. The capital 
needed for replacement and expan- 
sion under socialization will bé’ de- 
rived from three sources: from the 
proceeds of the socialized indus- 
tries, from a system of socialized 
banking and credit, and from small 





once powerful union. 


appear later. A fine development 
is going on among our group of 
Socialist furriers. This group is 
growing rapidly and is taking an 
important part in the huge task of 
rebuilding the union and organiz- 
ing an efficient check upon the 
Communist affliction that has al- 
most completely destroyed this 


Bulk of Unions Sound 
Fortunately, these troubles con- 
cern Only a small fraction of the 
local labor movement. The reader 





must be assured again and again 
that in spite of sensational news 
reports in the “liberal” press,and | 
in spite of some complaints I have 
mentioned and will continue to| 
mention, there is ever so much | 
more good news, to report about | 
the trade union movement in gen- | 
eral. Two weeks ago I was sig- | 
nally honored by the Educational | 
Department of the I.L.G.W.U. in 
being appointed its teacher for a| 
class of some forty young men, | 
members of Local 10, Cutters’ | 
Union, in the history of their great | 
organization, the I1.L.G.W.U. This | 
has been a much more thrilling ex- 





conditions in the several locals of 
this union, More about this will 


perience to the teacher than to the 
pupils. Although this class has im- 


| those early and trying days. 
when I meet some of these heroes | 


posed upon me an immense amount 
of reading during the hottest and 
busiest months of the season, I am 
grateful for the experience. IT have 
learned a great deal more than I 
can impart to my pupils. 

Among the inspiring facts I 
culled out of the history of this 
truly great labor organization is 


| the fine work of Socialists in the 


building of a mighty ‘and effective 
union. Now I know what I joined 
when 25 years ago I entered the 
Socialist Party. Now I know more 
fully what service, sacrifice and 
thankless labor 
rendered to the trade unions in 
Now | 


who are still in our midst I look 
upon them with a respect and ad- 
miration that makes me feel hum- 
ble in their presence. 

And my one consuming ambi- 
tion is to help make the Socialist 


Party once more the stirring, mili- | quirements of any family. 
tant, educational and inspirational | because 


my comrades had | 
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investments on the part of a vast 
number of citizens. 


Real Incentives 

The actual participants in in- 
dustry under individualism are 
prompted to action by the follow- 
ing combination of incentives: de- 
sire for an income, desire for a 
higher income, desire for security, 
satisfaction received from shoul- 
dering responsibility or from wield- 
ing power, the joy of participation 
in creative activity, and the desire 
for applause and prestige. Cer: 
tain it is that so far as the vast 
proportion of the men and women 
responsible for industrial efficiency 
are concerned, this combination of 
incentives is many fold more dy- 
namic than is the profit motive. 
And all these motivations may be 
conserved and strengthened under 
socialization. 

_ Efficient Incentives 

Let us therefore come to grips 
with the quéstion of incentives in 
industry. Under a system of so- 
cialization why should men and 
women bother to work? A satis- 
factory answer to this question 
must be based upon an under- 
standing of the reasons why the 
employees of industry carry on 
their operations under individual- 
ism. The popular answer that they 
are driven by the profit motive is 
wholly inadequate and misleading. 
What is the profit motive? Is it 
identical with the income motive? 
Tatelligible discussion of this aues- 
tion muest be predicated upon an 
understanding that the profit mo- 
tive is the désire or expectation of 
receiving income from ownership, 
profit trom investment. In a tech- 
nical sense, profit has an even 
more restricted meaning. Profit is 
the balance remaining for divi- 
dends from total income after all 
costs of operation have been met, 
including payment of income in the 
form of wages and salaries, and 
after interest has been paid on 
bonded indebtedness. The profit 
motive therefore is the desire to 
receive dividends from money in- 
vested; or in a wider sense, the 
expectation of receiving interest or 
dividends, that is, a financial] re- 
turn from ownership. 

Let us consider this crucial prob- 
lem more in detail. Why should 
men and women work efficiently 
under socialization? First, because 
they receive an income, a mini- 
mum income as high as the pre- 
v ailing level of productivity per- 
gits. Second, because faithfulness, 
efficiency and special ability are re- 
warded with a higher income, If 
the minimum income is $2,000 per 
year, the maximum income may 
rise to $5,000 or $10,000 or even 
to $20,000. This latter sum is am- 
ple for the legitimate economic re- 
Third, 
ided 


security is prov 


force is was in the early years of | through a minimum or differential 


| this century when it gave its best 


income or through social insurance. 


talents and energy to building a| Fourth, because higher capabilities 


| number of the now powerful and | and deeped loyalties to the social 


respected organizations of working good are rewarded with wider op- 


people. 


po-tunities to administer responsi- 
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By JOHN POWERS 
More About the United Front 


NCE more we return this week to the vicious dualism of Com- 

munist policy with respect to the international Socialist and La- 
bor movement. Words of sweetness combined with treachery and vile 
intrigue continue to mark the conduct of the “united fronters.” 
i Last week we contrasted the new policy of the Communists in 
France with the attitude of the “Communist International,” official 
organ of the Comintern, with respect to other countries, calling atten- 
tion in particular to the Communist policy, in England. This week we 
have the contrast of Poland and Belgium. 

In line with the new Communist policy in France, as pursued 
under direction of the baton of Stalin in Moscow, the central com- 
mittee of the Polish Communist Party addressed a communication on 
July 1 to the Polish Socialist Party and other Socialist groups in Po- 
land, as well as to the Peasant Party and peasant youth organizations, 
suggesting not a united front but something more—“a broad anti- 
fascist people’s front.” While reaffirming their aim of establishing 
a Communist dictatorship in Poland, the Polish Communists declare 
that they have “always fought and continue to fight against all at- 
tacks of the reaction upon democratic rights as the most important 
conquest of the masses in capitalist society.” 

To Sogialists and all other champions of freedom and democracy 
it will be news, of course, that the Communists have always fought 
for democratic rights or have ever regarded them as “the most im- 
portant conquest of the masses in capitalist society.” However, “new 
times—new songs.” . 

In their communication to the aforementioned parties and or- 
ganizations, the Polish Communists added: 

“We have always fought and continue to fight for the extension 
of these [democratic] rights. There exists, therefore, a platform for 
common struggle of all workers against fascist reaction, and for the 
organization of a broad, anti-fascist people’s front.” 

Appended to the Communist communication were a series of pro- 
posals upon which, the Communists @clared, united action of all the 
parties and groups in question was possible. The proposals them- 
selves are of an extremely moderate character. There is not a trace 
of Communist bluster in them. To make them palatable, the Com- 
munists couched their proposals in terms designed to please the mild- 
est of bourgeois radicals. Uinnistned the proposals constitute an 
immediate program of quite simple political and economic demands. 

The maneuver of the Polish Communists is an exact, replica of 
the new Communist policy in France. The reasons behind it are like- 
wise the same. 

France is now Soviet Russia’s military ally. The national inter- 
ests of Russia and the political interests of the Communist dictator- 
ship in Russia demand a united front in France, and if this requires 
lip service to democracy and the sudden discovery on the part of Com- 
munists that democratic rights are “the most important conquest of 
] society’—why not? It doesn’t cost much— 





the masses in capitalist 
just a sheet of paper. 

What makes the proposal of the Polish Communists interesting, 
however, is that in this case the Communists speak of “a broad, anti- 
fascist people’s front.” This is precisely the development that has 
eclipsed the united front of Socialists and Communists in France, 
which has definitely begun to pall on all thinking French Socialists. 
Hence the Communist attempt to appropriate the broader front for 
their purposes. They need it in France for the purposes already stated, 
and they need it in Poland which, like France, occupies a strategic 
position affecting the very life interests of the Communist dictatorship 
in Russia. .Poland may be an ally of Germany in a war against Rus- 
sia; hence Moscow’s desperate need of altering the political situation 
in Poland even at the price cf Communist “conversion” to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Let us hope that in the interest of peace and the 
higher interests of the Russian Revolution as distinct from the selfish 
interests of the Stalin dictatorship, Polish democracy will reassert itself 
in effective and determined manner, as it has in France, without hypo- 
titical aid from the Communists. 





New Communist Treachery 

OW treacherous and hypocritical Communist policy is may again 
be perceived in the contrast between the latest Communist ma- 
neuver in Poland and the attitude of the official organ of the Comé 
intern with respect to Belgium. In France and in Poland the Com- 
munists want not only a united front with the Socialists but a “broad 
But in Belgium where such a front exists 
and controls the government, the Communists denounce it as a re- 
actionary bulwark of capitalism. Particularly vicious are the attacks 
of the Communists on the Socialist members of the new Belgian anti- 
fascist government. We quote the following from the “Communist 
International” of June 10, the organ of the Comintern financed and 
directed from the Kremlin: 

“The working masses of Belg 
ed by the desire to pose the quest 


anti-fascist people’s front.” 


ium are becoming increasingly anjmat- 
ion of acquisition of power, of the 
overthrow of capitalism. But reformist illusions still continue to make 
themselves felt powerfully among them. They do not believe as yet 
in the possibility of a victorious proletarian revolution through armed 
insurrection, and they still believe that a government in which the 
Labor party is a participant will carry out Socialist reforms. These 
sentiments are being craftily utilized by the reformist leaders. 

“The Communist Party of Belgium is exposing the treachery ‘of 
the Social Democratic leaders. The Communist Party seeks to show 
that reformist labor governments or coalition governments defend the 
interests not of the working class but of the capitalists. The govern- 
ment of Van Zeeland, Vandervelde, de Man and Spaak, as the true 
servant of his Majesty Leopond III, constitutes no exception.” 

Here we have, from the highest official Communist source, a di- 
rect appeal for the armed overthrow of an outspoken, determined anti- 
fascist government. Here we have a repetition of the Communist 
treachery that put Hitler in power in Germany. Here we have an ap- 
peal for the destruction of all labor and democratic governments by 
the same gentlemen who prate about the values ef democracy in coun- 
tries where the Stalin dictatorship finds it necessary, for the moment, 
to promote “a broad anti-fascist people’s front” on the basis of its 
own program of mild immediate demands. 

The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of Esau, 
the Communist Esau—the most brazen traitor that ever struck at the 
heart of the international Socialist and Labor movement. Is it any 
wonder that organized workers in all countries recoil in increasing 
disgust and horror from this traitor and all his works? 
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bility and to wield power. 
dynamic will to be far 
significant under collectivism than 
under individualism, although even 
now it furnishes the mainspring of 
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(To Be Continued) 
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By James Oneal- 


“Stumbling Into Socialism” 


"PRERE is a type of journalist who is an expert within his restricted 

field, but outside of it gets beyond his depth. David Lawrence is 
of this type. In a recent article in the Saturday Evening Post he 
writes that Roosevelt is “Stumbling into Socialism.” His argument 
is supplementéd ‘by pairing in ‘parallel columns nine proposals of the 
national platform of the Socialist Party with a similar number of 
alleged accomplishments of the New Deal. The argument is likely to 
convince the uniformed. 

This recalls the campaign struggle of 1912 when Terrible Teddy 
Roosevelt entered the presidential -race ‘with his “social justice”. plat- 
form. The Terrible One had paraphrased many proposals of the So- 
cidlists in this platform; 
some reforms and used the Big Stick on what he called “malefactors 
of great wealth.” Teddy was accused of being a Socialist and some 
Socialist sympathizers deserted to the Bull Moose standard. The So- 
cialist Party had a splendid organization and a well informed member- 
ship, and not only held its own but more than doubled its best previous 
vote; polling close to a million. 

It should not be forgotten that Woodrow Wilson to some extent 
played the same role that year. He had to put on a show similar to 
the one put on by Teddy. Wilson’s was given the title of “The New 
Freedom” atid a book of ‘his bearing this title had'a large circulation. 
Wilson was also for “social justice.” It is not unlikely that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican candidates for President next year will play the 
same role. It is, therefore, necessary to pay some attention to the 
Lawrence article. 

In the first place his pairing of Socialist proposals with alleged 
New Deal achievements is strained. A comparison establishes a con- 
trast, not an identity. For example, the Socialist Party proposed “pub- 
lic ownership and democratic control of mines, forests, oil and power 
resources, public utilities, transportation, communication and basic in- 
dustries.” Lawrence pairs this with the New Deal’s Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the “control” of' the coal industry, of communications 
and transportation, and pending bills for government ownership of 
railways. 

Only the Tennessee Valley Authority establishes a similarity with 
the Socialist proposals and even this is lacking in the Socialist in- 
sistence on “democratic control.” Public ownership of railways has 
reached the stage of bills, but even the realization of this would not 
be “stumbling into Socialism.” If it meant this, then many other gov- 
erhments that own railways began to stumble in that direction many 
years ago. 

Nor is the social security of the New Deal what the Socialists are 
demanding. The New Deal concedes the principle, but years of strug- 
gle by the working class will be necessary to make the legislation 
fairly satisfactory to the masses. Over and over again the struggle 
of the working class for legislation has been a history of yielding or 
partial yielding the principle by enacting unsatisfactory bills, measures 
filled with jokers, half-way concessions, unsatisfactory enforcement, 
inadequate appropriations and clauses that invited the use of the 
bludgeon by the courts. 


The Class Struggle 


| other words, the class struggle underlies the history of all such 
measures from the time of the struggle for manhood suffrage to the 
latest old age pension bill in a modern legislature. Those who think 
that the ruling clas-e» and their political agents will “stumble into 
Socialism” imply that these classes will eventually commit suicide. 
Some Socialists may even think that our job in fighting for a working 
program will be unnecessary some years ahead because capitalist par- 
ties are “stumbling into Socialism.” That would be for us to abandon 
the immediate interests of the working class for shoddy compromises 
yielded by the enemies of the workers. It would be for us to abandon 
the genuine claims of the masses. 

Again and again this situation has appeared in American Socialist 
history and has brought some confusion of thought among Socialists 
and their sympathizers. When Hearst started his yellow rag in New 
York City in 1896, for several years it carried full page and often 
double page articles by Arthur Brisbane, illustrated by drawings and 
cartoons. Brisbane had not yet forgotten his father, Albert Brisbane, 
his writings and work in organizing Fourierist Phalanxes. 

These articles were amazing in their simplicity. Many of them 
with a very little editing could have been reprinted as Socialist tracts. 
They were the nearest approach to elementary Socialist propaganda 
since the days when Horace Greeley opened the columns of his Tribune 
to the utopian Socialists of the forties. Hearst’s Journal captivated 
many uninformed Socialists. He was almost “stumbling into Social- 
ism.” The Journal obtained an enormous circulation. It isn’t neces- 
sary to Write of what Hearst journalism stood for within a few years 
and what it stands for today. 


State Capitalism 


HE New Deal is simply a shift from the old individualism to a so- 

cial policy. The old policy simply could not be adapted to the 
grave issues emerging out of the depression. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, for example, could not have been set up under the old phil- 
osophy. However, this social policy is not necessarily a Socialist pol- 
icy. On the contrary, it is perfectly consistent with state capitalism 
which ‘means substituting the government as capitalist for the private 
or corporation capitalist. State capitalism may or may not be better 
than private capitalism. It all depends upon who administers it and 
how it is administered. If conservative men are vested with admin- 
istrative powers over government enterprises the latter may become 
as bad as a company union enterprise. 

It is because of this that Socialists always stress the need of “dem- 
ocratic management” in publicly owned enterprises. It is essential 
that the workers have a voice in their management. Even this is not 
Sotialism, but where it is realized the trend is toward the Socialist 
ideal. It gives some assurance of democracy in industry even before 
the realization of Socialism. 

President Roosevelt is not 
not likely to even if his full social 


“stumbling into Socialism” and he is 
security program becomes law and 


the mines and the railways are taken over by the government. The 
politicians of the capitalist parties will, under the enermous impact 


of the depression crisis, yield to the principle of social control but 
their measures in accord with the new policy will be grudging and 
inadequate.’ The working class is compelled to fight for years to make 
these measures more and more satisfactory and this struggle will 
correlate with education for the abolition of capitalism itself. 

He who thinks that because a capitalist party in a city, a state or 
in the nation becomes sponsor for social legislation or even for some 
forms of public ownership is, therefore, doing what Socialists want to 
do simply abandons the basic idea that the political struggle is also 
a class struggle. Moreover, he surrenders a real program for some- 
thing that is fraudulent and thus unwittingly renders a disservice to 
the laboring masses whose interests are of primary interest to the 
Socialist Party, 


A NEW’ 


UNITY HOUSE 

















in his second administration he had effected 


Project. 


By Abraham Knepler 
Special to The New Leader. 
RIDGEPORT, Conn.’ Mayor 

Jasper McLevy traveled to 

Washington this week to learn 
more about the possibilities for a 
$1,500,000 slum clearance pro- 
gram in Bridgeport, and also to 
obtain more authoritative inform- 
ation about the Works Progress 
Administration ,the new federal 
relief program. 
Under the federal arrangements 
for slum clearance and housing, 
most of the elements of a_ really 
Socialist-like housing program are 
absent, but the Socialist adminis- 
tration is lending every possible 
encouragement to the slum clear- 
ance program in general, since, if 
carried through it will mean a vast 
improvement in the living condi- 
tions of the workers in‘ the most 
populated sections of the city. A 
more or less private housing cor- 
poration must be formed to pro- 
mote the plan, but it is expected 
that the corporation will be on a 
cooperative, non-profit basis. 
In connection with the housing 
program, which may be slow in 
getting started if the federal gov- 
ernment setup runs true to form, 
the Socialist administration is 
making plans for playgrounds in 
the proposed slum clearance sec- 
tion, The city will develop the 
playgrounds without waiting for 
the fruition of the housing scheme. 
The new WPA federal relief 
program has not only Bridgeport, 
but the entire state wondering 
when it will get under way, and 
when jt does, how often orders and 
regulations will be changed. To 
date so many conflicting reports, 
and revisions of regulations, have 
been made that local relief pro- 
grams are becoming topsy-turvy. 
Just how much the federal pro- 
gram can be counted upon to re- 
lieve the local relief burden or 
whether it will merely add to the 
local burden; what projects can be 
undertaken; what half-completed 
FERA projects may have to be 
discontinued; what is the maxi- 
mum expenditure for any single 
project; who can be hired and 
fired, and by whom; to what ex- 
tent the WPA will serve as a 
strike-breaking agency by forcing 
relief workers to accept poorly 
paid private employment when 
offered, or lose their relief if they 
refuse—these are among the count- 
less questions which remain un- 
answered, or half-answered, or 
which receive frequently revised 
answers. 
This whole messy 
capitalism afloat is 
(not only to the writer, or to the 
local and state relief heads, but 
obviously to Washington also) that 
the only persons who appear opti- 
mistic about it are some expectant 
Democratic ward heelers. As a 
patronage dispensing machine, the 
program appears okay. As a relief 
program it’s—well, you say. 


Stedman Will Speak. . 
At Milwaukee Picnic 


MILWAUKEE.—Seymour Sted- 
man, nationally known Socialist, 
orator, . vice-presidential candidate 
with Eugene V. Debs in 1920, and 
a veteran of many political battles, 
will be one of the principal speak- 
ers at the Socialist picnic, Sunday, 








plan to keep 


so confused 





July 28, in State Fair park, here. 
J. F. Friedrick, organizer for 
the Federated Trades council, and 


nationally known Socialist 
or labor leader also will talk, Carl 
Hampel, chairman of the picnic 
committee, announces. 

Stedman was on the executive 
committee of the Social Democratic 
party in 1900, and later, as a So- 
cialist, ran for governor of Illinois 


another 


Eo Mae 
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For the alte s Booth 
At the Big Picnic 


The Women’s Committee of 
the Socialist Party, under the 
joint ‘chairmanship of Minnie 
Weisberg and Jennie Goldman, 
will conduct a special booth at 
the big Ulmer Park picnic Sat- 
urday. 

All comrades who come to the 
picnic are urged to bring gifts 
for that booth, the proceeds to 
be donated to the High Cost of 
Living campaign of the Women’s 


Boston Names 


Full Ticket at 
MeetingAug.5th 


By S. Ss. - Syrjala 

Special to The New Leader 
OSTON. In order to put as 
many Socialist candidates as 
possible in the field in the coming 
city election, in which a city coun- 
cil and ‘members of the school 
committee will be elected, the City 











Committee. 


Central Committee of Boston is 





Started by N. Y. Socialists 





a long series and that will supply 
all party workers‘ with pocketsful 
of literature to flash upon would- 


sions. 

August Claessens’ is author 
“The Blue Eagle Is Dead —So 
What?” and “An Appeal to White 
Collar Workers and the Profes- 
sions” is by Harry W.. Laidler. 

The pamphlets, which are 16 
pages each and well printed, are 
excellently written and carry the 
Socialist message in clear and sim- 
ple terms. 

With'a campaign just ahead it 
is confidently expected that the first 
batch will be ‘quickly’ exhausted 
and more numbers added to the 
series. 

Branch officials, and locals out- 
side New York are urged to get 
samples from the office of Local 
New York, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 


Fight for Use of Streets in 
Philadelphia 


Special to The New Leader. 
PHILADELPHIA. — The local 
Socialists have been having some 
difficulty with the police in holding 
street corner meetings. 

For years they have held large 
and successful metings at German- 
town and Lehigh Aves., which is 
in the mill district. A few weeks 
ago the usual notice of intention 
to hold the meeting was sent to 
the police and a reply received 
from the Supt. of Police that the 
meeting could not be held because 
of complaints from business inter- 
ests in the neighborhood, blocking 
of traffic, etc. This in spite of 
the fact that: the Salvation Army, 
a medicine man and mission groups 
continue to conduct meetings on 
the same corner regularly. 

An attempt was made to hold 
the meeting with the result that 
two comrades were arrested and 
held for court. 

The following week another at- 
tempt was made and two comrades 
arrested on the charge of “violat- 
ing a city ordinance,” which gives 
the police the right to decide as to 
who shall or shall not conduct 
street meetings. This was the first 
time since the ordinance was passed 
in May, 1934, that the police have 
arrested anyone on this specific 
charge. Heretofore, some other 
charge, such as disorderly conduct, 
etc., has been trumped up. 

The two arrested 
$10.50 each and costs. 
sultation with attorneys, it was de- 
cided to appeal the case. A hear- 
ing was held last Friday in Quar- 
ter Sessions Court, when our at- 
torney attempted to show that the 
ordinance was unconstitutional, 
and that this was a clear case 
of discrimination. The appeal was 
lost with the result that the fines 
plus accumulated charges had to 
be paid. 

Plans are now being worked out 
to take the case to a higher court, 
and trade union support is being 
enlisted since the same ordinance 
can be invoked in strike situations. 


Socialists Demand U. S. 


Action in Ethiopian Crisis 





were find 
After con- 











A special committee, consisting 
of National Chairman Leo Krzycki, 
Norman Thomas and Daniel W. 





and mayor of Chicago. He was 
elected on the Socialist ticket from | 
the Hyde Park district to the Illi 


nois legislature. 


Three - Day Institute 
Starts at Brookwood | 
for ILGWU Members| 


Ki ATONAH, NOY. Y. — Forty-five | 


owl wis 't 1sMPor. | as 14.7 : . 
men and w ymen, workers in differ tion of the italian fascist dictator 
ent secti of the women’s gar-| to make war for conquest upen the 
ment industry, will assemble at! Ethiopian nation; the shipment cf 
Brookwood Labor College for a | troops and war supplies to the 
three-day institute arranged by| Ethiopian frontiers; the shamefui 





| tive Committee of the Socialist 
Party to call upon President 
| Roosevelt and Secretary of State 


iin the It: 


executive 
| the 


the educational department of the | abandonment of the Ethiopian peo 


Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee, was 
appointed by the National Execu- 


| Hull to pres proposals for. ac- 
|} tion on the part of this country 
tlo-Ethiopian crisis. The 
outlined by the Socialis 
cody for presentation to 
Pres:dent is as follows: 

of the confessed inten- 


ent 


program 


“In vier 


One-Cent Pamphlet Series 


Two attractive one-cent pam- 
phlets on fundamentals of Social- 
ism have just been issued by the 
Socialist Party of New York City, 
the first of what is expected to be 


be converts at any and all occa- 


of 


meeting for Monday, August 5th, 
at 8, in the Bradford hotel. 
Plans were also made by the 
committee to start a campaign to 
support the Hillquit Workers’ 
Rights Amendment and other so- 
cial legislation for the benefit of 
the workers. Unions, Workmen’s 
Circle branches, churches and pro- 
gressive organizations will be con- 
tacted and a conference will be! 
called soon to mobilize the forces | 
for ‘the ‘constitutional change. 
Lena Morrow Lewis has been 
working for the party in Boston 
for the ‘past week and has ad- 
ressed a number of open-air 
metings. The schedule of the 
weekly street meeting held under 
the auspices of the City Central 
Committee is: Mondays: Tremont 
and Milford Streets, South End.— 
Wednesdays: Blue Hill and Talbot 
Avenues, Dorchester.—Thursdays: 
Blue Hill-and Landor Road, Dor- 
chester.—Fridays: Blue Hill and 
Lawrence Avenues, Dorchester.— 
Saturdays: Harvard and Standish 
Streets, Dorchester. Blue Hill 
Ave. and Landor Road. 
In addition to the street meet- 
ings. house-to-house literature dis- 
tribution is conducted on Tuesday 
nights by a group of comrades. 
Lena Morrow Lewis to Tour 
Western Massachusetts 
The state office reports that 
Comrade Lena Morrow Lewis, who 
has been speaking for the party 
in the state, has begun a_ two- 
week speaking tour of Western 
Massachusetts with an open-air 
meeting at Holyoke on Thursday, 
July 25th. Her itinerary will be 
anounced later. 


Calafati Heads Ticket 
In Westchester County 


Special to The New Leader. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Con- 
tending that the future of the So- 


calling a general membership 


the first, 
to be won by labor 
courts in recent years 
the Cap and Millinery Dep part 
of the United Hatters, 
Millinery Workers’ Internati 








Fulton County, Atlanta, gr 
the union’s petition for 





The union had struck against the 
concluded when ‘the 
agreed to enter into an agreemer 
with Lecal 50 of the Internationa 
Union, the Atlanta Local, 











arrange for an equal dist 
of work, which would prevent 
crimination against active 
members, ‘ 
Notwithstanding this 
the firm kept 
ing a group of the strikers 
ground that they had been 


agreement 


gui 


agreement. 
to dilatory tactics, 
that on July 11 the union, 
its attorney, Joseph Jacobs, 


help until all strikers 
ployed, and to compe! 


are 
the 


agreement. 

Judge Virlyn B. 
a determination of the 
involved, and after a 
which the firm sought 
continuance, granted 


. 
soore, 


cther issues 


the 


union’ 





Labor in By- Election 


The Bri tish Lator Party 


cess in the victory of Joseph Gib- 
bins, veteran Labor member 
Parliament, over the government 


candidate in one of the larger in- 
dustrial 
Gibbins’ majority 

election was larger tl 


sections of Liverp o!. 





tuency in th 












cialist Party is bright in West- 
chester County, Jacob Jay, West- 
chester County Chairman, in a 


|} keynote address to the delegates 
to the county convention declared 
that the Socialist Party was the 
only one to increase its vote and 





member to the bench. 


of violence during the strike. Ear ly 
in July the union representatives 
sought a conference to draft an 
The employer resorted 
with the result 
through 
filed 
an application for an injunction to 
prevent the employing of any new 

reem- 
firm to 
keep its promise to enter into an 








pending 


hearing in 
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Important Gain by British 


won an important by-election sue- 


VICTORY IN ATLANTA 


at is re- 


important legal contests 
in Georgia 
was won by 


ment 


onal 


Union when the Supericr Court of 


antea 





rary injunction against the ¢ 

ican Hat Company, one of the 
largest of the southern llinery 
firms. 


firm last April and May.” It was 
employer 


as soon 


as the fall season began, to re 
mploy all of the strikers, to dis- 
charge the strikebreakers, and to 


union 


delaying the empley- 
on the 


ity in the same consti 
1929 general election when Labor | 
reached its high water mark in 
the nation. In the 1931 election’ 
he lost by a narrow margin, 
this year he polled almost 
as many votes aS were giver 
Conservative onponent. 

The election was necessitated by | 
the elevation of the sitting Tory 


| ADDRESS, 








ik 


demand for a temporary restrain- 
ing order prohibititig the firm from 
engaging any outside help until the 
formerly employed union members 





are reinstated. With the season 
coming on the firm will have to 
engage the most militant of the 

monetines. In the meantime, 












are preparing to 
ike, should it become 


about. 350 
. I ta Federation 
f| of Trades has taken an active part 

i ! i on is ex- 
important and 
number of 
which other 
obtained. 


né an 
fg vada on 





pected to 
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Zaritsky Urges Labor Party 
Special to The New Leader 
PHILADELPHIA.—A new slo- 

gan for labor, “‘We don’t want 
ids i s, We want. rep- 

roposed by Max 











lery Department, United Hat- 











rs, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 

International Union, in an address 
con tion of the American 
ion cf Hosiery Workers. 





other leading 
tives of the labor movement 


representa- 
, Presi- 











i1ritsky urged the delegates 

1 the independent political 

pe labor, rather than on 
seeking crumbs from the represent- 
atives of the old political parties. 


“It is high time that the United 
States Supreme Court ruled wage 
slavery, poverty, and starvation to 
be unconstitutional,” Zaritsky de- 
clared. “Congress and the courts 
have been trained to protect prop- 
s and to be indifferent 
to human rights. 








“Labor must today launch its 
fight for the acquisition of new 
rights. we must convey the mes- 
age of political and economic re- 
form to the tens of millions of 
unorganized workers and developa 





ee 
iabdor 


mighty 
country that 





new party in this 
will force courts of 
to place human 
ghts of property.” 
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to the establishment of a 
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| ican Commonw 





law and les 
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paper 





economic 
support the Amer- 
ealth Feder- 
ation, and in Iowa the 
Farmer-Lahor party. Edited 
board of 
including 


by a directors, 


Roland A. White, Sidney Phillips, 
Dr. O. H. Hoy, Rev. Frederic 
J. Clark, Archie Carter, A. L. 


j@ Mutchler, Ray Trunnel Sothenne ee 
| Publicatio& to begin in July. 


Subscription $1.00 per year. 
BOX 2395, WATERLOO,IA. 








prestige in recent elections 

The following candidates were 
nominated for county offices at the 
convention: 


Sheriff: Joseph Calafati, New 
Rochelle. 

County Register: Elsie Ger- 
ber, Yonkers. 

Comptroller: John H. Ford, 
Scarsdale. 

Commissioner of Public Wel- 


fare: Dora Le Vine, Mount Ver- 
non. 
Judge of the Children’s Court 

Emil Schiesinger, of Scarsdale. 

Candidates for Assembly 
First A. D.: Ben Juris, New 

Rochelle. Second A. D.: Philip 

Schaller, Harrison. Third A. D.: 

Cornelia Valenstein, Peekskill. 
Fourth A. D.: Andrew Peterson, 
Yonkers. Fifth A. D.: Frederick 

Bennetts, Yonkers. 

The convention unanimously re- 
jected the request of a committee 
of three for the endorsement of 
the candidacy of Dr. George Banks, 
Negro Independent Republican can- 


didate for county council. 
Speakers from the floor de- 
clared that it was against party 
policy to endorse anyone who did 
not accept the principles of the 
party. Comrade Jay added that 


all Socialist candidates are pledged 
to support discrimination against 
any person because of color or 





WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 


A co-operative Fire Insurance Society 
affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and ope rating under the 
supervision of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 
when our Society offers you 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR 
ANCE AT ACTUAL Cos? 


] O¢ pa $1 00 Insur- 

for Every ance 

irrespective of location or character 
of dwelling. 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 


$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 


$500,000.00 paid out ir 
fire claim: 
60,000 Members. 


Upon admission every member nius 
make a deposit equal to $0.90. for 
every $100 of insurance. This depos! 
will be repaid in full upon withdra wai 
For further informatioa 
apply to the Main Offices 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Tel. REgent 4-4391 New York City 
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The party’s platform for West- 
chester includes public ownership 
of all public utilities, a pact be- 
tween the states for a 30-hour 


Build the Social. 
subs for The 


Do two things. 
st Party and get 


New Leader to help build it. 


| WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men's Fraternal Order 
in Existence 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 
i¢@ Branches All Over the Upited 
States and Canada 
insurance from $100 to $3,006 
et benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
. $18, 823 und $28 per week. Many 
4 anches pay additional benefit from 
3 to £5 per week. Consumption 
venefit 8400 and 8600 or nine months 
in our own sanitorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Cats- 
cit! Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 
For information apply to 
THF WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


176 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone ORchard 46000 
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Order from ne grocer this famous 
Russian Tea nown to millions as 


‘SVIETOCH Ni CHI" 





week, 39-hour week on_ public 
works, and a revision of tax sched- 
ules so as to relieve the burden 
of the small homeowner. 
John Haggerty, veteran 
Zochelle Socialist, spoke at 


New 
the 


convention for the old age pension | 7,Fast t5th st 
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THE LOBBY REPUBLIC 


E “lobby”’ has been a Congressional annex at Wash- 
ington since the Civil War. By some it is called the 
“third House” and it often has been as influential in leg- 
islation as either House established by the Constitution. 
One lobby provokes organization of a counter-lobby and 
today the lobbies number more than a hundred. Other 
lobbies are found at the state capitals and our governing 
structure might well be called the Lobby Republic. 

Sometimes the lobby gets a little out of hand. Gas, 
electricity and railroads got out of control in recent weeks 
with considerable embarrassment to their owners. The 
Associated Gas and Electric Company with its many units 
in twenty-six states made a drive against the ‘‘death sen- 
tence’’ clause in the Utility Holding Company Bill and 
investigation disclosed that 1,300 telegraph protests 
against the bill from one Pennsylvania town were sent 
by copying names out of a telephone directory. The 
“peepul”’ had spoken for gas and electricity but the “‘pee- 
pul’’ didn’t know it. 

Labor, the weekly organ of the Railroad Unions, also 
turned the spotlight on the railroad magnates and found 
that Congressmen were classified in various states accord- 
ing to the railroads that ran through their respective. dis- 
tricts. Railroad agents were assigned to keep Congress- 
men “under proper influence.”’ Dividing up Congressmen 

: ° ° ° 
among the big railroad systems must have been a difficult 
job, but it appears to have béen accomplished. 

The American Babbitt is vulgar and his vulgarity 
stands out in bold relief in these two incidents. He re- 
duces everything to merchandise in accord with the cap- 
italist system of commodity production for exchange. 








AN AGRICULTURAL PUZZLE 


eae Circuit Court of Appeals in Boston has 
nullified the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and this 
comes at a time when government forecasts indicate a 
@ surplus production of wheat despite reduction of 
acreage. A 40-cent duty on wheat to keep domestic 
prices above world prices will also be nullified so far as 
stabilization of prices to the satisfaction of the farmers 
is concerned. A downward pressure upon grain prices 
is now practically assured, with increased suffering for 
the farmers, unless the decision is reversed. 

In two years the government has paid out $900,000,- 
000 to farmers who cut down their production and the 
court declares that this is illegal. The farmers have spent 
the money. Another $700,000,000 has been obligated. 
* At least 3,000,000 farmers are involved by this two-to- 
ohe decision. The effort to control crops may collapse. 

It is too bad that Gilbert and Sullivan do not live to 
stage this phase of Roosevelt's New Deal in a musical 
tomedy. First. pay farmers not to produce. Second, pay 
out nearly a billion dollars for not producing. Third, a 
two-to-one judicial decision that paying the money is il- 


legal. Fourth, collect the illegally-paid money—if you 
can. Fifth, locate the farmer. If he isn’t in a coma he 
may talk. 





WHITE AND BLACK CLASP HANDS 


_— 110 trade unions are represented in a union 
conference in New York City and the delegates 
pledge to eradicate race prejudice and foster white and 
Negro solidarity, it is an event in the development of 
American trade unionism. This event will also have its 
influence in other trade unions and contribute much to 
the elimination of what remains of color prejudice in the 
unions. 

Inherited ideas and prejudices are not easily broken 
down. Through long observance they become the very 
tissue of habit and custom and to destroy this tissue is 
often the work of generations. In the old South white 
workers came to hate Negro slaves because the slave 
standard of living acted as a constant pressure upon 
wages, keeping them at a low level. Lacking education, 
the mass of white workers could not understand that 
their real enemy was the slave owner. 

Prejudice against the Negro was widespread even in 
the North. The masses who fought in the Union armies 
were willing to fight for the Union but not for emancipa- 
tion. It was because of this general northern sentiment 
that Lincoln withheld his Emancipation Proclamation as 
long as he did. The old colored prejudice survived and 
now it is being washed out. The depression knows no 
race or color line. The workers of all races, colors and 
nationalities should recognize only one division—that 
which divides the producer of wealth from those who live 
on the labor of the workers. 
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Drawn by Art Young 





By Benjamin Meiman 
Our Washington Correspondent 

AST week one Congressman 
Roosevelt. It is true this kind of 
talk should not be taken too ser- 
iously; it came from the mouth of 
Bertrand Snell, an impudent ignor- 
amous, a stuffed shirt who still 
thinks he is the Republican floor- 
leader of the House of Represent- 
atives. In reality he is a “leader” 
without a following. Most of the 
Republican Congressmen pay no 
attention to the Fiihrer; certainly 
none of the progressive Republic- 
ans. But the incident does show 
how much the opposition to the 
New Deal has become emboldened. 

Certain members of the Repub- 
lican, High Command are inwardly 
perturbed over the outbursts of 
such peanut-politicians as Snell, 
Schall and others, who started 
their campaign too soon and their 
screaming on too high a pitch. The 
Republican floor leader of the 
House said that President Roose- 
velt has come close to “impeach- 
able grounds” and was on the bor- 
derline of violating his oath “to 
preserve and uphold” the Consti- 
tution. 

There was a time not long ago 
when Republicans and all other 
opponents of the New Deal care- 
fully avoided any direct attack on 
the President himself. They blam- 
ed the “brain trust,” the “Probing 
Professors,” the “Laboratory Theo- 
reticians,” the “Frankfurter boys,” 
anybody and everybody but Roose- 
velt himself. Now that’s all over. 
Since Roosevelt came out openly 
for the Wagner Labor Bill, for the 
Guffey Coal Bill, for the elimina- 
tion of the utility holding com- 
panies and for the inheritance and 
gift tax, commonly called a “share- 
the-wealth” or “soak-the-rich” tax, 
all the bought-and-paid-for poli- 
ticians began to attack him openly 
and viciously. 

This is a fact worth knowing. 
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Last Week Farmers— 
Next Week Labor 


HE farmer was in the ascend- 
ancy in the Senate during the 
past week. 

For six days Senators debated 
farm conditions, farm prices, basic 
commodities, minimum prices, pro- 
cessing taxes and-the right of cit- 
izens to go into court to test the 
legality of any tax collected. The 
debate ran on into Saturday. But 
next week labor comes to the fore. 

Having obtained passage of the 
Wagner Trades Disputes Act, Pres- 
ident William Green and the other 
leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are now concentrat- 
ing their influence with Congress 
to obtain the Guffey coal bill and 
the Connery 30-hour-week bill. 

President Roosevelt is looking at 

their manifestation of power in 
Congress with sympathetic inter- 
est. 
The Guffey coal bill is now high 
up on the presidential list of 
“must” legislation which Congress 
is expected to ratify. The New 
Deal and labor strategists are de- 
termined to force it through the 
weary Congress at this session de- 
spite the criticism of its alleged 
unconstitutionality. 

In the meantime sentiment will 
be whipped up for the Connery bill. 
If Congress could be persuaded to 
enact this bill before complete ex- 
haustion sets in, the A. F. of L. 
will climax a session crowded by 
some victories. 


* 


More Than a 30-Hour 





There is now little doubt that the savage attacks on 
Jews in Germany are largely due to a desire to divert | 


attention from the increasing economic and financial complete satisfaction of the labor| porting member banks in ninety- 


crisis that faces the Hitler regime. Prices are rising, 


wages are falling, the government debt is increasing, and 
there is prospect of the Nazi system plunging into the 
abyss of inflation. Workers of the world will rejoice when 
it expires and the working class rules the Reich. 





Program 
HE Connery bill, as reported to 
the House, is drafted to the 


leaders. It is much more than a 
30-hour week program; it provides 
for complete regulation of all the 
employers of America in their re- 
lationship with the employes. 

The outstanding features of this 
ill are: 


suggested impeaching President | 





1. It requires that a license for 
the right to do business shall be 
obtained by every business firm in 
the country which ships, receives 
or handles, directly or indirectly, 
any article in interstate commerce. 


2. These licenses are to. be 
granted, suspended and revoked by 
a Federal licensing commission of 
three members, one of whom shall 
be the Secretary of Labor, another 
representing labor and the third 
representing the employer. 

3. Under the terms of their 
licenses the employers would be 
compelled to guarantee that their 
workers are employed not longer 
than six hours a day, five days a 
week. 

4, The commission would be em- 
powered to establish a standard 
minimum wage for all industry 
throughout the country. The bus- 
iness men, under the terms of their 
license, would be obligated to pay 
not less than such wage. 

5. Persons receiving goods in 
interstate commerce would be pro- 
hibited from buying except from 
manufacturers and producers li- 
censed by the Government. 

6. The commission could revoke 
the licenses and thus put the firm 
out of business for violation of any 
of the terms of the license. 

A. F. of L. leaders had one or 
two other ideas that they wanted 
to incorporate into the Connery 
bill but which they consented to 
waive at this time because of the 
contest that would be provoked in 
Congress. 

Whether the present session of 
Congress can be prevailed upon to 
take up the Connery bill seriously 











is doubtful. It would be certain to 
provoke a controversy. Whether | 
the President admits it or not, | 
Congress is in a desperate mood. | 


Behind the Scenes in Washington 





The members are anxious to get 
back to their homes. 
* * * 


Unions Make Charge of 
“Super Lobby” 

HAT was characterized as “an 

entirely new wrinkle in Amer- 
ican lobbying” came when the Rail- 
way labor unions submitted to the 
Senate Lobby Investigation Com- 
mittee evidence of a “super lobby” 
maintained here by the American 
railroads. 

Edward Keating, editor of Labor, 
weekly publication of the railroad 
unions, said he had _ présented 
document and evidence to Senator 
Hugo Black, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Investigation Committee, prov- 
ing that railway officials “cover” 
each member of Congress. 

But even without this “new 
wrinkle” the lobby investigation 
grew juicier and juicier every day. 

At first the Committee of Public 
Utility Executives admitted spend- 
ing $300,000 to defeat the so-called 
“death sentence” on holding com- 
panies. Then came the discovery 
that the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company had apprporiated for 
the same purpose $700,000, making 
a total of a million dollars. 

But what made the public lean 
forward on their chair-edge was 
the story of the faked telegrams 
sent to Congressmen using names 
copied out of city directories and 
telephone books; also the fact that 
records of the telegrams were 
burned after the investigation was 
ordered. 

It is a swell-staged show—a typ- 
ical melodrama in which the villain 
goes in bulldog fashion after the 
papers. It has all the prospects of 
a good long run on our national 
stage. 














ROSPERITY notes for mid- 
Summer ; 

The preliminary annual report 
of the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation for 1934 shows 
gross revenues of $83,975,089, a 
gain of $2,641,787 over the pre- 
vious year. And to match that a 
Fall Lamp Show was held at a 
big New York hotel, and there 
are reported “firm prices and an 
exceptionally heavy registration 
of buyers.” 

Walter P. Chrysler reports that 
the half-year income of his motor 
firm has more than doubled over 
the similar period last year. To 
be exact, the profit for January- 
June of this year was $18,656,309 
as compared with $8,192,084 last 
The Chrysler business showed 


year. 
the best half-year in all its his- 
tory, and that’s that. 

And while rumors of war stir 


the blood and thrill the souls (of 
munition manufacturers) the Du 
Pont people aren’t going into bank- 
ruptcy, either. They’re patriotic 
as hell, and their virtue carries 
its reward in the shape of a net 
profit of $22,450,485 for six months 
for the E.I. du Pont de Nemours 
company. 

Sears Roebuck likewise reports 
a big increase. The total 
for four weeks ending July 16th 
is $30,065,361, or 38.9 per cent 
higher than the previous four 
weeks, and is within a very few 


sales 





dollars of the highest figure ever 
attained by that company in all 
its history. 

| The Federal Rgserve Board’s 


| 4s $ ; 
condition statement of weekly re- 


| one leading cities on July 17 shows 
| increases for the week of $273,- 
| 600,000 in holdings of United 
| States Government securities, $75,- 
| 000,000 in other loans and invest- 





ments, $174,000,000 in government 
deposits and $38,000,000 in net de- 


Profits, Profits, Everywhere | 


By William M. 





Feigenbaum 


mand deposits and decreases of 
$145000,000 in reserve balances 
with Federal Reserve Banks and 
$16,000,000 in time deposits. 


Loans on securities to brokers 
and dealers in New York increased 
$21,000,000 at reporting membe1 
banks in the reporting district. 

All factors which previously 
have meant record markets were 
evident yesterday when the New 
York Furniture Exchange opened 
its week’s showing of new Fall 
furniture styles. Prices were firm 
with reports of impending ad- 
vances; attendance, which exceed- 
ed 900, was the heaviest for any 
Fall market opening day in years. 

All of which indicates that busi- 
ness is just great, that the depres- 
sion is over, that prosperity ha: 


arrived and that God’s in His 
heaven. 

There is nothing to mar the 
beauty of the picture ... except 


about 11,000,000 workers who can- 
not find work, falling wages, a 
drive by the employing class against 
the organizations and living stand- 
ards of the masses. 

Everybody is having a_ swell 
time . except the people who 
create the wealth and do the 
world’s work and suffer and pant 
and sweat to pile up the huge 
profits that the master class is 
enjoying. 

There’s nothing the matter with 
the world—except the capitalist 
system, the exploitation of one 
class by another and the compara- 
tive helplessness of the workers 
due to their lack of complete soli- 
darity. 

Only the unity of the workers 
in organizations of their own class 
will transform this idyllic picture 
of prosperity for some into a world 
in which the welfare of those who 
do the useful work of the world 
will .be. the . highest—indeed , the 
only—good to be sought! 





(Concluded) 

SPOKE last week of the two 

types cf political organization 
in which a Socialist may place his 
hopes—the party of ideas (as I 
called it, for want of a better 
name), the party which is com- 
posed of those individuals, regard- 
less of class, 
who accept a; ——H 
common program = 
and voluntarily 
associate them- 
selves to make 
propaganda for 
it; and what I 
called the party 
of action which 
is in effect mere- 
ly the political 
formation of the :~ ~ 
basic eco nomic Algernon Lee 
or ganization of 
the working class, though it may 
admit persons from outside that 
class who are desirous of support- 
ing it. 

The former type of party nat- 
urally comes first, because a con- 
siderable number of individuals 
get the Socialist idea long before 
the working class as a whole, or 
even the bulk of its economically 
organized elements, realize the 
need for political action. Only un- 
der special circumstances, which 
have never yet existed in this 
country, can this type of party 
grow to such size and power as 
to give adequate practical service 
to the working class on the polit- 
ical field, grow to be itself an ef- 
fective party, of class action, and 
so obviate the need for the sep- 
arate establishment of a party of 
the second type, which can be nu- 
merically strong and organization- 
ally solid from the start, but is not 
likely to be theoretically clear and 
mature. What shall be the rela- 
tions between them when such a 
large working-class party is final- 
ly established depends mainly on 
how the small party of the earlier 
type has behaved in the past. If 
their relations are not friendly, 
the new class party is likely to be 
more or less injured and the older 
party is pretty sure to be de- 
stroyed—or, worse yet, to degen- 
erate into a freakish nuisance. 

In the United States thus far 
(leaving out of account some pre- 
mature and abortive attempts to- 
wards the formation of a labor 
party) we have had only parties 
of the first type. Heaven knows, 
we have had more than enough of 
them all through the last sixty 
years—not only one after another, 
which would not be so bad, but 
often two or three or more at the 
same time. The Socialist Party, 
which is now thirty-five years 
yid, has been and is by far the 
largest and the most normal of 
them all. 

This party of ours has never 
won the support of more than 
seven per cent of the voters, and 
there is reason to believe that if 
at that time the suffrage had been 
more widely extended our percent- 
ige would have been smaller still. 
{t has never been. able to elect 
more than one congressman at a 
time, nor to get a majority in any 
state legislature. It has had but 
little direct influence on the mak- 
ing or the administration of the 
laws. 

To say this is not to belittle the 
Socialist Party nor to question its 
usefulness. It is just to state a 
fact, which must be recognized if 
we are to understand our prob- 
lems. 

I consider that the Socialist 
Party has been immensely useful, 
even if we judge it by a so-called 
“practical” test—that is, by the 
extent to which, through its 
influence on _ public opinion, it 
has indirectly influenced legisla- 
tion, administration, and _ the 
judicial interpretation of the laws. 
consider that it has been still 
more useful in another way, or in 
two other ways—first, by its edu- 
cational propaganda, which pre- 
pares people’s minds (especially 
working people’s minds) for the 
moment when a great political re- 
alignment can take place; second, 
by the moral support which (ex- 
cept for some cases when it blun- 











The Chicago Conference 
And Its Call for a New Party 


By Algernon Lee 








given to the basic class movement 
of Organized Labor. Our party has 
been worth all it cost, and it is 
today worth our best effort to 
strengthen and improve it. In this 
| critical time it has a task to per- 
| form that far exceeds its actual 
| powers; but I believe that it is 
potentially equal to that task— 
that we can make it strong enough 
to do what it must do or fail. 

The primary duty of*such a 
party as ours is neither to in- 
crease its voting strength nor to 
increase its organized membership. 
If it is doing its primary duty the 
number of its voters and of its 
members will increase. But if it 
makes numerical growth its prin- 
cipal aim, it will probably not grow 
numerically and will pretty cer- 
tainly neglect its proper functions. 

The almost incessant splitting of 
such a party as ours, and the ever 
recurrent launching of short-lived 
little new parties in competition 
with it, are largely if not mainly 
due to forgetfulness of this fact. 
Measuring the importance of our 
party by its numerical strength, 
rather than by. the extent to which 
it is doing the things that such a 
party can and should do, we be- 
come discouraged and impatient. 
Tiring of slow progress along our 
right road, we seek for short cuts 
and land in blind alleys or in 
bogs of confusion. All sorts of 
stunts are proposed:—Let’s change 
the party name, so that people 
who are not Socialists will vote 
for Socialism without knowing it; 
let’s try to unite with all the 
minority parties, which are still 
smaller than ours, and with whose 
principles and policies w@¢ heartily 
disagree, in the hope that, if they 
stay with us, we shall have four 
per cent of the vote instead of 
three per cent we now have; let’s 
“capture” the trade unions and 
“swing” the vote of the union 
members to our party ticket; let’s 
make a special bid for the votes 
of the little business men, or the 
professionals, or the collegians, or 
what not; let’s lengthen our plat- 
form by including everything that 
any minority is demanding and so 
unite all the odds and ends of dis- 
content under a flag of many col- 
ors; let’s shorten our platform by 
omitting everything that any par- 
ticular discontented group could 
object to, and so rally them all 
under a flag of no color at all; 
. and so on to the end of the 
chapter—if it has an end. 

These stunts never work—or 
rather, they always work the 
wrong way. It’s high time we So- 
cialists should know better than 
to waste time on them. 

So long as the time is not ripe 
for a genuine Labor party—a 
party created by the deliberate act 
of Organized Labor—so long as 
the time is not ripe for the birth 
of what I have been calling the 
party of class action, so long the 
Socialist propaganda party, the 
party of ideas, has its duty to ful- 
fill. And I repeat, its duty is not 
to grow big at all costs, but to 
go right and so prepare the ground 
for something both big and real. 
No “third party” that is not es- 
sentially socialistic can fulfill this 
duty; to launch a new party which 
is essentially socialistic, but is 
afraid to say so, is only to:divide 
those who ought to stand together. 

Whenever a real Labor party 
arises, I shall be for it. I shall 
be for it just because I am a So- 
cialist. I know that if it is a real 
Labor party, really the party of a 
self-reliant working class, it will 
develop in the direction of Social- 
ism. It will have to develop in 
that direction, not because we So- 
cialists will lead it by the nose 
(God forbid!), but because its de- 
velopment will be controlled by the 
experience of the awakened work- 
ing class. 

I shall welcome the advent of 
such a party. I think that, if we 
Socialists stick to our proper work 
and don’t meddle in things that 
are outside our function and be- 
yond our power, it may come 
within five years. I wish it might 
come sooner. But I don’t let my 
wishes fool me. It does not seem 
at all likely to come by 1936. Till 
it comes, I put my faith in the 
Socialist Party, not in some new 





dered badly for a while) it has 


substitute. for it. 





To Abolish Industrial | 
Slavery | 


aa | 
By President George Q. Lynch | 
in Pattern Makers’ Journal | 
VIDENTLY it will require an | 
‘amendment to abolish industrial ; 
slavery as it required an mend! 
ment to abolish physical slavery. | 
We express the fervent hope that} 
this addition to the Constitution 
will not be so costly. 
When the anachronism of pri- 
vate ownership of things essential 
to modern life is thoroughly under- 
stood the system which gives rise 
to industrial exploitation will be 
abolished. The desires of a people 
may be thwarted but never de- 
feated. The situation calls for more 
and better education. The labor 
movement can and must make the 
issues clear. 
We shall be asked to decide if it 
is the prerogative of the Federal 
Government to insure the safety 
of its people. Can our people be 
deprived of the right to enjoy the 
fruits of scientific dnd ir/‘ustrial 
| progress? Must people con} ‘e to 

















A Striking Similarity 


By Dr. H. L. Franklin 
From an Article in Justice, 
Organ of the I.L.G.W.U. 

HAT has happened in Ger- 
many may serve as an ob- 
ject lesson to organized labor 
in this country to be constantly 
on guard against thé rise of 
fascism (Nazism) here. 
There is a striking similarity 
of the demagogic promises made 
by our Huey Longs and Father 
Coughlins with those held forth 
by Hitler and his chieftains in 
order to gain power in Germany. 











suffer privation in the face of 
abundance? Shall nine men in me- 
dieval cap and gown or elected 
representatives, control the des- 
tinies of 126 millions of people? 

Let us not Jament an imaginary 
loss but seek to establish legisla- 
tion that will deal effectively with 
changing methods of production. 
The Supreme Court’s decision con- 
tained one big virtue. It terminated 
pretense, 








